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Two Doors to a New Year 


Contrasts are always interesting 
—maybe yours. 


L. G. 


IT WAS cold in the church, and Mrs. 
Dunphy put her prayerbook on the 
bench before her and pulled the collar 
of her shabby coat closer about her 
neck. As she did so, she glanced around 
the church and allowed her thoughts to 
wander for a moment. 

There were not too many on hand 
for this New Year’s Eve holy hour— 
perhaps about one hundred people 
scattered here and there and swallowed 
up in the vast reaches of St. Stephen’s. 
Little family groups were huddled to- 
gether, and even a baby or two was 
sleeping peacefully in its mother’s arms. 

In the pulpit stood Father Casey, 
clad in surplice and stole, his bald head 
gleaming in the light, reading out the 
prayers in a voice which, it must be con- 
fessed, was itself calculated to induce 
slumber. Four servers kneeling at the 
altar nodded sleepily, and seemed at 
times in imminent danger of tumbling 
off the altar step from sheer fatigue. 

The altar was a blaze of light, with 
a host of candles twinkling all around 
the gold monstrance enthroned on high, 
with the little host dazzling white as 
the very center of all. 

Kneeling beside Mrs. Dunphy in the 
pew was her husband on one side, and 
on the other their four children, all in a 


These two are right out of life 


Miller 


line, from Mary, the eldest, to Michael, 
the youngest, half-way through the 
seventh grade in the parish school. 
Michael was a server, and had wanted 
badly to function as such at this holy 
hour. But having been on for Midnight 
Mass, he could not maneuver himself 
into this additional privilege. Between 
his spells of dozing, Michael kept a 
critical eye on his colleagues stationed 
at the altar, ready to note and gloat 
over any lapses in the discharge of 
their duties. 

The sound of the big tower clock 
striking the quarter*hour drifted into 
the dim chill of the church, and Mrs. 
Dunphy realized with a start that there 
were only fifteen minutes more until 
midnight. She took up her prayer-book 
and concentrated her thoughts just as 
Father Casey in the pulpit announced 
that there would be five minutes of 
silent prayer before final Benediction 
was given. 

“Let us pray silently,” said Father 
Casey, “for the intentions nearest and 
dearest to our hearts. Let us pray for 
the world that it may have peace, and 
for our country, our President, and 
other public officials. Pray also for your 
families, that they may remain in the 
grace of God during the year we are 
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about to begin. And pray for yourselves, 
that during this new year you may 
have the courage and strength to fulfill 
God’s will in all things.” 

A hush fell on the assembled con- 
gregation as each one busied himself 
with his own reflections. 

“Dear Lord,” Mrs. Dunphy prayed 
within her heart, “I have plenty to 
pray for, to be sure. Give us peace in 
the world, as Father says, and help all 
the sick, the suffering and the dying, 
and help all poor sinners to come back 
to You once more. 

“Above all, dear Lord, keep my 
family under Your special care during 
this coming year. See to it that they 
get the strike settled down at the plant, 
so that my husband can go back to 
work, and I’d be grateful, Lord, if he 
would get a raise, so that we can pay 
our bills. We don’t mind being poor, 
Lord, we really don’t, for weren’t you 
poor first? Just give us enough to get 
along on without worrying too much; 
or, if You want us to worry, help us at 
least to see Your hand in all things, 
help us to do Your will. 

“Take care of Mary, my eldest, dur- 
ing the coming year, Lord. She has a 
nice young man she’s keeping company 
with, and if you want her to get mar- 
ried, that’s all right, Lord, though You 
know how much I’m going to miss her 
when she’s gone. But the world has to 
go on, Lord, I realize that, and I’m 
glad she has a fine Catholic boy. Thanks 
for arranging things like that, Lord. 

“And, dear Lord, help poor Nora, 
my second eldest, too. She’s been sick 
during this past year, you know, and 
I’m so worried about her. Give her a 
better appetite, Lord, for the girl eats 
like a bird. Hear a mother’s prayer, 
Lord, and make her strong, but even 
more than that, keep her good. 

“And you’d better keep a special 
watch on those two rapscallion boys of 


mine, Lord. Oh, they’re good boys, but 
you know the mischief they get into. 
Help their father and me to handle 
them in the right way. We want them to 
love us even when we have to be stern, 
and that’s not easy, Lord, you know it 
well. 

“J hardly dare to ask for it, Lord, 
but if you would pick one of them to 
be a priest, I’d never be able to thank 
you enough. 

“Take care of all of us, Lord, and all 
who are near and dear to us.” Mrs. 


‘Dunphy saw the priest approaching the 


altar now to give benediction and so 
she closed her prayer with a final sum- 
mation: “And may Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Then there was the monstrance raised 
by the priest, the tinkle of the little 
bell, and just as the priest said “Blessed 
be God in His angels and in His saints,” 
the big tower clock boomed out the 
first stroke of midnight. At once there 
was borne into the church the sound 
of a hundred other noises as all the 
whistles, sirens, and klaxons in town 
were sounded at the same time. 

In the midst of this wave of noise 
ushering in the new year, the Dunphy 
family made its way out of the church 
into the starlit darkness of the street. 


e 

A considerable contribution to the 
noise heard by the Dunphys as they 
left the church issued from a house not 
far away—just three doors down the 
street. In this house lived Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Rowland, and on this particular 
New Year’s Eve their thoughts, never 
much given to religious matters, were 
even further removed than usual from 
that subject. 

At a quarter to twelve the party being 
held in the Rowland home was just 
about reaching its peak. Half a dozen 
couples were gathered together there to 
celebrate the coming of the New Year, 












































all of them of the same social stratum 
as the Rowlands, which might be des- 
cribed as a precarious notch above mid- 
dle class. 

In keeping with their traditions, the 
Rowlands had laid in a good supply of 
strong spirits for the occasion. Since 
the party had started early, and every- 
one had freely imbibed during the 
earlier hours, at this stage, a few 
moments before midnight, everyone 
present, including the host and hostess, 
was in a state of considerable glow. 

The front room was filled with a 
heavy pall of stale smoke, and the ash 
trays scattered here and there were over- 
flowing with lipstick-smeared cigarette 
butts and half-smoked, abandoned 
cigars. A few of the guests, indeed, were 
so well loaded that they completely 
ignored the ash-trays and sprinkled 
ashes freely on the carpet, or exting- 
uished their cigarettes in nearby half- 
empty highball glasses. A table in the 
center of the room held assorted bottles 
of strong waters, and someone had 
spilled a generous portion of bourbon 
on the carpet, thereby adding a strong 
tang to the heavy odors in the small 
room. 

Long before this time the married 
couples had become separated from their 
respective spouses, half of them being 
too drunk to notice it, and the other 
half just drunk enough to desire it. 

Promptly at the stroke of midnight 
each couple present fell into a long 
and ardent embrace (this too being 
part of the ritual of such occasions,) 
and when this item had been taken care 
of, noise-makers were produced, and for 
a few moments the walls of the house 
shook with the volume of rasping and 
tooting and screaming considered highly 
appropriate for the occasion. 

Mrs. Rowland, confused as a result 
of two successive shots of straight gin, 
and her head splitting with the noise, 
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found it too much to bear, and retiring 
into the sun-parlor, opened a window 
there and looked out into the clear, cold 
night. In a moment she was joined 
unexpectedly by her spouse, looking 
much the worse for wear, his hair 
rumpled, his tie askew, and a smear of 
lipstick on his mouth. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Rowland coldly, 
after focussing her vision and absorb- 
ing these details, “where have you been 
all evening?” 

“T’ve been right here, darling,” re- 
plied her husband. His tongue was 
thick, and his head buzzed with strange 
noises, but he could still manage to 
form a few simple words. “What a party 
thish ish. Never went through anything 
like it.” 

“You look like the devil!” remarked 
his ever-loving wife. “And the way you 
were carrying on with that hideous 
peroxide blonde!” 

“Aw now, wait a minute, pet,” said 
Mr. Rowland, weaving uncertainly on 


‘his feet, “You wouldn’t win any beauty 


contest right now either.” 

It was ungallant of Mr. Rowland to’ 
point out the fact, but truth was on 
his side. Mrs. Rowland’s makeup was 
considerably smudged, several stray 
wisps of hair hung untidily from her 
fancy and costly hairdo, and on the 
front of her dress were several splashes 
of gin. 

“Whatsh more, I notished you hav- 
ing a good time with Ed Wagner for 
the lasht hour.” 

Not having any suitable rejoinder to 
these accusations, Mrs. Rowland gave 
an unladylike snort, fixed her husband 
with a brief, but baleful stare, and 
turned back to the open window. Her 
husband, feeling an equal need of fresh 
air, stood beside her, and both in silence 
looked out upon the silent street. 

Just at that moment the Dunphy 
family came along the sidewalk on the 
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way to their home, which was situated 
a little further down the block. Their 
feet crunched on the crisp snow as they 
walked briskly along, three by three, 
and as they came abreast of the Row- 
land home, Mrs. Dunphy glanced up 
and caught sight of her neighbors, with 
whom, of course, she had a passing 
acquaintance. 

“Hello!” she called. “Happy New 
Year to you both!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowland _ blinked, 
hastily gathered their thoughts, and 
then simultaneously rose to the occa- 
sion. 

“Happy New Year to all of you!” 
they chorused. “Did you have a nice 
party?” Mrs. Rowland went on. 

“Oh, we weren’t at a party exactly,” 
said Mrs. Dunphy. “We were at church.” 

“At church!” cried Mrs. Rowland, 
aghast. “At this time of night, and 
on New Year’s Eve?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But it seems so strange!” 

“We don’t think so,” said Mrs. Dun- 
phy with a smile. Her quick eye had 

‘taken in all she wished to know about 

the Rowland party and she had no 
desire to prolong the conversation at 
this time, so she shepherded her family 
along, while all of them called out 
“Happy New Year!” once more. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowland watched them 
in silence as they proceeded down the 
Street. 

“That’s the strangest thing I ever 
heard,” Mrs. Rowland told her husband 
finally. “Church on New Year’s Eve!” 

“Well, pet,” said her spouse, “the 


Dunphys are Catholics, and you know 
what queer ideas Catholics have.” 

“But what do they do in church on 
New Year’s Eve?” 

“Oh I suppose they pray and sing 
and have a perfectly dishmal time. Why 
worry about it?” 

“Tt’s none of your business what I 
worry about,” flashed his wife, as she 
withdrew her head from the open 
window. 

Something in her tone made her hus- 
band watch her apprehensively as she 
threw herself into a chair. 

“What I mean ish, don’t be upset 
about it. After all, it’s New Year’s, 
and that reminds me, I didn’t even 
greet my own wife.” And hanging on 
the back of the chair to preserve his un- 
certain balance, Mr. Rowland gravely 
leaned over and kissed his wife upon the 
brow. 

Mrs. Rowland looked out into the 
other room. The radio was blaring away 
with full volume, and several couples 
were reeling drunkenly about the room 
under the impression they were dancing. 
The room itself was a shambles, and a 
shudder shook the frame of Mrs. Row- 
land. 

“Happy New Year!” she said, bit- 
terly. “If you want the truth, Henry 
Rowland, I feel lousy.” Her voice rose 
alarmingly. “Did you her what I said? 
I feel lousy! I hate you and everyone 
else in this house, and I wish I were 
dead!” 

And to the dismay of her husband, 
Mrs. Rowland burst into a hysterical 
gale of tears. 


Free Time 
To a companion who complained that he never had enough free time for 
study, Father Bridgett, Irish Redemptorist, author of “Our Lady’s Dowry,” 
said: 
“If I were to wait for some considerable free time, I should never study 
at all. My study consists of utilizing the scraps of time I find between one 
occupation and another.” 



































Lost Children 


This article will sound cruel. Its cruelty, if it be called that, is 
Christ’s, who uttered the words that inspire it, and then bled on a 
cross that these lost might be saved. 


D. F. Miller 


THERE is a growing class of Catholics 
in the United States, who, by a very 
specific action, have stepped out of the 
light and into the darkness, who have 
abandoned the house of their Father 
for the home of a stranger. They walk 
with the sign of doom upon them, and 
very rarely does one of them seem cour- 
ageous enough to take the step that 
would bring him back into the light 
once more. They are the Catholics who 
have entered into civil marriages that 


cannot possibly be authorized or sanc- . 


tified by God . . . Catholics who, having 
a lawful, living partner to a previous 
marriage, have attempted to marry 
again and are living as if they were 
lawfully married, and Catholics who 
have attempted to marry a person di- 
vorced from a lawful and living spouse 
and are living as if they were rightly 
married. 

There are few steps away from God 
that are more final and complete for a 
Catholic. This is, first of all, because 
nothing is clearer to the Catholic than 
what Christ thought of divorce and 
remarriage. He called it simply “adul- 
tery”, both for the divorced person 
and for the one attempting marriage 
with that person. “Whoever shall put 
away his wife and marry another is 
guilty of adultery; and he that marrieth 
her that is put away is guilty of adul- 
tery.” Then, through St. Paul, He said: 
“Do not err; neither fornicators nor 
idolaters nor adulterers . . . shall posses 
the kingdom of God.” 

It is final, also, this step into an 
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invalid marriage, because so many fac- 
tors tend to tie the sinful bond tighter 
as the years go by. They who attempt 
such marriages usually settle down in a 
home together, become accustomed to 
marriage privileges, have children, enjoy 
the companionship that is so “natural” 
and satisfying to the human heart. Every 
additional year of such living makes 
separation more unthinkable. Moreover, 
so much of the world approves of this, 
and there are so many examples of peo- 
ple in like predicaments at hand, that 
the victims gradually become lulled into 
a most terrifying sense of security. In 
fact, it is even made dangerous for a 
friend or spiritual adviser to urge the 
Catholic to escape from the fatal en- 
tanglement, because such urging can 
render the adviser liable to be sued, 
according to the law of the land, for 
“alienation of affection”. The devil has 
indeed surrounded his doomed victims 
of immoral marriages with nets of finely 
woven steel, that cut deeply into the 
flesh of one who makes a bid for escape. 

Without further preliminary we may 
as well state that the purpose of this 
article is to reaffirm the truth that the 
only visible means of salvation for such 
persons, barring the most extraordinary 
miracles such as God has warned every- 
body against expecting, is separation 
from their unlawful companions, no 
matter what price this may entail. Only 
God, we know, can judge the guilt of an 
individual soul. Only He can measure 
the influence of ignorance, mental de- 
rangement, etc., on what seem to be the 
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sins of human beings. But He certainly 
has made this clear: that there can be 
no entering heaven or escaping hell for 
those who have deliberately entered 
what He Himself called an adulterous 
marriage. 
¢ 

It is out of the question that we con- 
tent ourselves (such is the bleeding of 
our hearts for these lost children) with 
issuing the following advice: “Just keep 
on praying, while you continue to live 
with your unlawful partner; something 
may then turn up to rescue you from 
your immoral state before you die and 
face God.” Such advice would really 
mean one of these three things: “Keep 
on praying while you live in sin, and 
perhaps God will answer your prayers 
by killing off the previous partner and 
rendering you free to marry validly.” 
Or, “Keep on praying, and perhaps your 
unlawful partner will die before you 
do and be lost forever, and then you 
will be able to return to the friendship 
of God.” Or, “Keep on praying, and 
perhaps at the last moment of your life, 
after you have enjoyed your sinful 
marriage right up to that instant, God 
will grant you the glorious grace of a 
perfect act of contrition and perfect 
sorrow for all your years of deliberate 
sin.” Reliance on such means of escape 
would overlook some terrible truths. 

The first truth is that prayer is little 
more than mockery if it be not accom- 
panied by a determination to do what 
God commands, or if it be merely a 
petition that God will ingeniously re- 
move one from a state of sin out of 
which one can walk, with God’s abun- 
dant grace, on his own two feet. It is 
universally considered hypocrisy for a 
murderer, or a robber, or a defrauder 
of widows and orphans, to pray, even 
while planning and continuing in his 
sins, that God will ultimately forgive 
him and admit him into heaven. It is 


the same with the crime of adultery, no 
matter how respectable the world may 
have made this form of sin. Those liv- 
ing in bad marriages should pray, in- 
deed, and pray hard and continuously, 
but there is only one petition that can 
possibly be acceptable in the eyes of 
God, and that is for the courage to take 
the action necessary to be restored to 
the friendship of God. That action is 
separation from the forbidden partner 

. . Separation now, not merely at the 
moment of death, when every possible 
joy will already have been squeezed 
out of the sinful marriage. 

The second truth that should be re- 
membered is that, in moral and spiritual 
matters, God grants His graces (such 
as those of repentance and persever- 
ance) to those who dispose themselves 
for them. This has been formulated 
into a principle: “To him who does what 
lies in his power, God never refuses to 
grant His graces.” There is not much 
self-disposing in those who choose to 
live in the continuing sin of an invalid 
marriage, because every use of the mar- 
riage right in such a marriage is a new 
mortal sin. This is like asking God to 
overlook these sins until He gets around 
to taking some divine action that will 
no longer render the actions sinful. 
Since Christ had to die for such sins, and 
told us that they who sin crucify Him 
to themselves once more, it is hard to 
expect that He will “overlook” them 
when they are being repeated over and 
over through the years. 

We know that this is hard language. 


_But it has the hardness of truth, coupled 


with the hardness that originates solely 
in an intense desire to save souls that 
seem lost. Would it not be a strange 
feature of God’s justice and mercy if, 
having demanded of all His followers 
loyaity to His laws concerning marriage 
at any cost, He could still be counted 
on to make heaven easy for those who 
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lived publicly on the fruits of a bad 
marriage for many years? Could He 
possibly approve anyone saying to such 
persons: “Keep on praying while you 
continue to live, as if married, with your 
unlawful partner, and everything will 
turn out all right in the end”? Would 
not those who have won heaven only 
by denying themselves a desirable but 
sinful marriage have a claim against 
God’s goodness in the end, if thus He 
made light of His own solemn words? 
e 

How do people who have been 
granted the gift of full faith in Christ 
happen to slip into the sad state that 
must be described as it is here? It may 
be good to examine some of the defenses 
they make for their action and to review 
them as they will appear to everybody 
in the final judgment of God. 

Perhaps the most common statement 
made by both men and women in these 
cases is this: “I have a right to some 
happiness in life.” This is usually a 
reaction against previous sorrows and 
burdens. Perhaps the divorced person 
had a terrible time in a first marriage. 
The partner of that marriage turned 
out to be selfish, cruel, unfaithful, nag- 
ging, in a word, impossible. It was a 
state of affliction and misery. Now, 
after separation and divorce, this person 
meets the perfect mate: “religious’’, 
self-effacing, loving, eager to do any- 
thing to make a home happy. Love 
springs into full bloom. Happiness seems 
inevitable with such a love. The de- 
fense is: “I have a right to some happi- 
ness.” 

Or perhaps a girl who had a very un- 
happy childhood, a very lonely ado- 
lescence, and who has now, as her only 
means of livelihood, a most distasteful 
job in the business world, meets a di- 
vorced man. He too was the tragic vic- 
tim of an unsuccessful marriage. It could 
not have been his fault, because he is 


so generous, understanding, gentle- 
manly, even morally upright and good. 
They tell each other repeatedly, “We 
have a right to some happiness in life,” 
and that is their answer to God’s state- 
ment: “If any man put away his wife 
and marry another, he is guilty of adul- 
tery.” 

What can be said of this defense? 
Simply this, that it is a denial of the 
simplest and most basic truth of human 
life, that each person is placed on earth 
primarily to work and suffer for the 
happiness of heaven. There is no such 
thing as a right to happiness on earth 
that excludes one from the happiness of 
heaven. Christ made it clear that earn- 
ing heaven will not be easy: He talked 
about carrying a cross each day, about 
the blessings of poverty, mourning, 
chastity, persecution, as assurances of 
heaven; He Himself showed the way by 
renouncing far more than His followers 
would ever be asked to renounce. It was 
all worthwhile, He said; it meant 
heaven in the end. Therefore to say, 
“T have a right to some happiness in 
life,’ and therewith to plunge into an 
immoral marriage, is exactly like say- 
ing: “I have a perfect right to renounce 
heaven and choose hell.” Shall we call 
that a right? 

e 

There are other Catholics who slip 
into these invalid marriages on the force 
of passion alone. To every remonstrance 
one makes in the name of Christ they 
answer sharply: “But we are in love.” 
Often this love is so appealing because 
it has already ushered them into the 
sweet-smelling chamber of secret adul- 
tery; and now it has become important 
to them only that somebody, anybody, 
a judge, a minister, the state, their di- 
vorced and remarried neighbors, place 
the seal of approval on their “love.” 

These are the poor dupes of the 
modern, pagan worship of “romantic” 
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and sensual love as the end and purpose 
of human existence. They scoff at the 
idea of loving God with their whole 
heart and soul and mind and will be- 
cause they cannot see God, and they 
cannot feel thrilled with the love of 
God. But they can see a specific person 
of the other sex; they can be thrilled 
over love for that person; and not all 
the thunderings of God’s commands nor 
all the appeals of His love can hinder 
them from seeking the consummation 
of such love. Because the person is for- 
bidden to them by God, their attempted 
marriage deprives them of the one real 
love they were made to enjoy forever— 
the love of God. 

Sometimes it is a girl’s last hope of 
marriage that makes her consent to an 
attempted marriage with a divorced 
man. She has committed herself to the 
conviction that life is not worth living 
without marriage; that unless she mar- 
ries she is a failure, a misfit, a wretch. 
She has become blind to the fact that 
Christ never made marriage a condition 
of happiness either on earth or in 
heaven; that, in fact, He did make the 
renunciation of marriage one of the 
easier roads to heaven. 

Sometimes, too, a contributing factor 
to the terrible decision to enter a bad 
marriage is a Catholic’s ignorant ac- 
ceptance of the lie repeated often by 
bigots that “any Catholic who has 
enough money to pay the Church can be 
declared free to marry anybody.” There 
is no instance in history of money buy- 
ing a right to an invalid marriage from 
the Catholic Church, but it salves the 
consciences of rebellious Catholics to 
cherish the thought that it has so hap- 
pened. 


Not one or all of these arguments and 
reasons can change the fact that to live 
in what Christ called an adulterous mar- 
riage is to live in a state of abandon- 
ment by God. To escape it, each one so 
living must prayerfully ponder these 
truths: 

1. The hardship of giving up all the 
comfort, security, convenience, habits, 
pleasures and material rewards that have 
come from an immoral marriage cannot 
possibly compare with the loss of heaven. 

2. The hard task of sacrificing a nice 
home, a pleasant companion, a good 
living, and the various joys of mar- 
riage, is a small price to pay if it is the 
only price that will purchase the ever- 
lasting friendship of Jesus Christ. 

3. No feeling of intense pity, and no 
sense of deep loyalty to the person with 
whom one has been living in defiance 
of God’s law, should be permitted to 
overwhelm pity for Christ Who suffered 
so much for sin, the desire of the love 
of God, and eagerness for the salvation 
of the soul of one’s partner as well as 
one’s own. 

4. There is no problem of children 
that cannot in some way be solved even 
in the face of the complete separation 
of a mother and father who cannot, 
without sin, continue to live together. 

5. There is no way of fully removing 
the terrible scandal that a Catholic 
has given by living in an immoral mar- 
riage other than by publicly renounc- 
ing that marriage. 

6. There is no way, for anybody, 
of entering the kingdom of heaven, ex- 
cept through sacrifice, and, in the case 
of one living in an immoral marriage, 
this means the sacrifice of the bene- 
fits that such a marriage has bestowed. 


Gossip’s Platform 
Bertie: “You can’t believe everything you hear.” 
Gertie: “No, but you can repeat it.” 
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Nothing Else Matters 


What your perspective should be for the new year (and all years), 
is outlined here. “As you wish it’, so it will be. 


M. J. Huber 


ORDINARILY it is not a good idea 
to go to the devil to learn a lesson. 
But sometimes it is worthwhile. A cer- 
tain saint, we are told, experienced a 
surprising demonstration of this fact 
one day. This saint, who lived a long 
time ago, wanted to convince a pagan of 
the foolishness of adoring a stone god, 
an idol, which the devil, by means of a 
hellish sort of ventriloquism, used as 
a mouthpiece to speak to the persons 
who adored the idol. Face to face with 
the idol, the saint held in his hand be- 
hind his back a small bird. Then he 
asked the idol: “Is the bird in my hand 
alive or is it dead?” The saint’s plan 
was to crush the bird to death quickly 
if the devil voted for a live bird, and 
to bring it forward alive if the devil 
cast his ballot for a dead bird. But the 
devil was too clever for the saint. For 
when the saint asked, “Is the bird in 
my hand alive or is it dead?”’, the devil 
answered: “As you wish. As you will.” 

The lesson to be learned from the 
devil in this instance is not his clever- 
ness in outwitting a saint. The lesson is 
hidden in the words: “As you wish. As 
you will.” We do not walk along the 
road of life carrying little birds in our 
hands behind our back; nor do we 
actually come face to face with the 
devil to play a game of questions and 
answers. We do, however, hold tremen- 
dous treasures in our hands and we 
have greater treasures within our reach; 
and there is no denying that the devil 
is constantly setting up idols, gods of 
stone and wood, of silver and gold, of 
flesh and blood, through which he speaks 


by means of his hellish ventriloquism, 
and which he asks us to accept in ex- 
change for the treasures in our hands 
and within our reach. No one knows 
better than the devil that the choice is 
entirely ours. No one can force us to 
make either choice: to reach for the 
idols, or to hold on to the treasures we 
have in our hands. The decision is com- 
pletely ours. “As you wish. As you will.” 

Sometimes in our more serious mo- 
ments, when we see how others are 
living and look at our own life, we may 
ask: “Am I on the right road?” The 
answer is always: “As you wish.” We 
ask: “Am I in God’s friendship? Will-I 
go to heaven?” The answer is still the 
same: “As you will.” 

In some matters the will amounts 
to very little. If you have a headache 
you cannot take it away simply by mak- 
ing up your mind not to have it. A 
loved one dies. You cannot bring him 
back to life with all the combined will 
power in the world. But in many things, 
especially in your dealings with God 
and in the saving of your soul, every- 
thing begins with an act of the will. Are 
you weak or sick in soul? Is the dark- 
ness of temptation or sin around you? 
Do you want health and strength and 
light for your soul? Do you want peace 
of conscience? Do you want heaven 
and God and happiness forever? Then 
before all else you must make up your 
mind; you must will it and be willing to 
do what is necessary to get what you 
want. “As you wish. As you will.” 

It is true, Christ, the Redeemer, 
came to this earth to save all men. By 
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His life and teaching and suffering He 
prepared the way by which it is pos- 
sible for everyone to get to heaven. But 
no matter how much He did or preached 
or suffered, it will do no one, with a 
mind and will he can use, any good 
until he wills to reach out his hands 
and take and hold his share of the 
treasures that Christ offers. 

Even God does not force a good life 
or eternal happiness on anyone. God 
does not take anyone and drag him 
along the road to heaven and compel 
him to enter and to be happy forever 
if that particular person prefers to do 
something else. God gives the oppor- 
tunity of salvation; He gives all the 
help we need; He gives us the freedom 
of taking it or leaving it. God respects 
the free will He gave us and it is we 
alone who push open the doors of 
heaven or unlock the gates of hell. 
“As you wish. As you will.” 


‘Now that another year is ending and 
a new year is beginning, you, like many 
others, will be doing a lot of wishing 
and willing: wishing you had done many 
of the things you intended to do; wish- 
ing you had not done many of the 
things you did. You will be wishing and 
willing, too, for the year to come in the 
form of making resolutions. Is there any 
time better than this for some minutes 
of sensible, serious, prayerful thought 
about the only important affair in your 
entire life——the matter of saving your 
soul,—of living and dying in God’s 
friendship? After all, nothing else really 
matters; nothing else is of importance. 

In all the plans and hopes, in all the 
events and actions, in all the problems 
and difficulties, in all the succession of 
days and weeks and months and years 
that make up life, there are many things 
which please and many things which 
trouble us. But all that which pleases 
and all that which troubles us lasts only 
for a moment. There is only one thing 


in the life of any man which is eternal, 
and therefore it is the only thing which 
is important,—the saving of his soul. 
There is only one important question 
a man must answer: “What am I going 
to do with my soul?” There is only one 
important decision a man must make: 
“What am I going to do with my life in 
order to meet death successfully?” This 
alone is important because it is eternal. 

People ordinarily are careful about 
providing for the future. They take care 
of their health, their teeth, their eyes, 
their lungs. A man who owns a house 
will keep it in good condition by having 
it repainted and repaired. A man puts 
his money in a bank and his securities 
and valuables in a vault or safe. He 
buys insurance on his home and his life 
to protect himself and his’ loved ones 
against loss and poverty. People put 
burglar alarms on their homes and pay 
taxes for police protection against 
thieves. All these things are good and 
commendable. But how many people do 
you know who prove by their constant, 
day by day manner of living that they 
are convinced that the most important 
affair in life is the salvation of their 
soul? 

No, I am not forgetting about the 
need of working to provide food and 
shelter and to obtain security for the 
future and to have the money to pay for 
recreation and amusement and all the 
good God-given things in life. At the 
same time there is much greater neces- 
sity for everyone in all the rush of liv- 
ing to find the time, again and again, 
to stop and think and ask himself: 
“Why am I doing all this? What is it 
doing to me? What am I getting out of 
it, not just for life, but for eternity? 
What am I doing with my soul which 
will live forever?” 


When you are dealing with your soul 
you are dealing with yourself. Your 
soul makes you what you are and when 
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you work for or neglect your soul you 
are working for or neglecting yourself. 
When you decide the eternal condition 
of your soul you are deciding the eternal 
condition of yourself. No one else can 
save your soul for you. Others can help 
you save your soul,—by prayer, en- 
couragement, good advice,—your rela- 
tives and friends and the priest who ad- 
ministers the sacraments to you in life 
and at death. Surely God also helps 
you by His wonderful gifts of grace; 
but if, at the moment when you die, 
your soul is not in His friendship, even 
God cannot save you. The final choice 
lies with you and you alone. 


All living persons are making this 
choice every day of their life, at every 
moment. It is because they do not re- 
alize that they are constantly making 
this choice during life that people seem 
to care about it so little. And they do 
not realize that they are constantly 
making this choice because they will not 
stop once in a while to think about it 
sensibly and seriously. 

When Christ asked the solemn ques- 
tion: “What exchange shall a man give 
for his soul?” He stated clearly that 
a man has a choice in the saving of his 
soul. With his mind he must study the 
question for himself and with his free 
will he must determine upon the answer. 
Can there be any other conclusion than 
to say that the entire human race, as 
it exists now, is moving towards eter- 
nity, but in two opposite directions,— 
some towards heaven, all the rest to- 
wards hell? Look at any person you 
meet and according to the choice he has 
made up to this moment you can say, 
either, “He is on the road to heaven,” 
or, “He is on the road to hell.” 

It is true that as long as there is a 
moment of life remaining it is pos- 
sible for a man to make either one of 
these choices. But once the last moment 
has passed there will be no more choice. 





And who knows when this last moment 
will come? We all admire a man who 
can take defeat in a game or in a busi- 
ness deal with a grin. We tell him, “Bet- 
ter luck next time!” In this affair of 
saving your soul you can lose only once. 
There is no next time. Once you cross 
the finish line, you are across that line 
forever and you can’t come back to try 
again. 

If death were to place a hand on you 
now as you read these lines and tell 
you: “Come with me, now, and come as 
you are,” would you be ready to go? 
Have you made the correct choice up to 
this moment, or does your conscience 
tell you that until this moment your 
life is a big mistake? If there is upon 
your soul the guilt of serious sin of 
which you have not yet repented, then 
surely your first New Year resolution 
must be to repent, to be sorry sincerely, 
to confess your sins and resolve with 
God’s help to sin no more; to resolve 
that if at any time in the future you 
commit serious sin again, you will re- 
pent at once and confess your sin at 
the first opportunity. 


Yes, it is a good thing to look back 
at our life during the past year and 
to look ahead at our life, not only our 
life for the next year, but our life for 
all eternity. Such a consideration is the 
only worthwhile foundation on which to 
build our. resolutions for the coming 
year. Such a consideration of the one 
important thing in life will lead you to 
resolve, first of all, to think often, even 
every morning and evening, for just a 
few moments, on these awful truths: 

1. The only really important thing 
in life is to save my soul. 

2. No one else can save my soul for 
me. I have the help of God and others, 
but I make the final choice myself. 

3. I am absolutely free to make the 
choice between heaven and hell, and I 
make this choice every day. 














Three Minute Instruction 





Crimes Against Marriage 

Marriage is a sacrament, which Christ intended a husband 
and wife to administer to themselves under the proper religious 
and ecclesiastical prescriptions and conditions. It is the means 
God chose for the continuation of the human race and the increase 
of the number of blessed souls in heaven. To protect its religious 
character and to safeguard its purpose, the Church imposes excom- 
munication on the following Catholics who deliberately act con- 
trary to the divine plan for marriage: 


1. Those who try to contract marriage before a non-Catholic minister. 
This amounts to a denial of the true faith by participation in what the 
Catholic knows to be erroneous religious worship. 

2. Those who marry with the explicit or implicit agreement that some 
or all of their children will be educated outside the Catholic Church. 
A Catholic is bound to transmit his faith to his children; to agree not to 
do so when marrying is to depy the supreme importance of the true faith. 

3. Those who knowingly dare to have their children baptized by a 
non-Catholic minister. This would be a public act of approval of heresy. 

4. Those who knowingly arrange to have their children educated 
and brought up in a non-Catholic religion. This holds whether the educa- 
tion is given in a school or privately, and whether in connection with 
secular studies or not. 

5. Those who effectively procure an abortion, or who urge or provide 
the means for someone to have a successful abortion. This is a most grave 
sin against the fifth commandment, and against the right of every con- 
ceived child to live. 

6. Those who attempt to marry religious persons who are still bound 
by simple perpetual vows, as well as religious who would attempt this 
themselves. This applies to both male and female religious. 


All the above actions are mortal sins in themselves. The 
Catholic Church adds the penalty of excommunication to the guilt 
of sin, in order to make Catholics aware of the great gravity of 
such sins, and thus the more effectively to deter them from com- 
mitting them. Only the bishop of a diocese (or the one who takes 
his place) can lift such excommunications. 
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A Date for New Year’s Eve 


Good-looking young men don’t always have stout-hearted young 
women to block their way into nefarious regions. Count this one lucky. 


E. F. Miller 


FOLLOW OUR friend Jerry as he pulls 
up his 1941 Ford to the curb before 
the Jenkins’ mansion and seeks a place 
to park amongst the Packards, the four 
hole Buicks, and the even fancier 
vehicles that line the street on both 
sides all the way to the corner. He is 
happy. Hark while he whistles softly 
to himself. It is New Year’s Eve and he 
is going to the party that the Jenkinses 
are having for “a few of their friends,” 
which few seem to be, from the number 
of cars before and around the house, in 
the neighborhood of at least a hun- 
dred. 

Mrs. Jenkins, not Mr. Jenkins, invited 
Jerry to the party. It is Mrs. Jenkins, 
not Mr. Jenkins, who wants to buy in- 
surance from Jerry. It was after his 
third visit to her home that she began 
to call him Jerry. It was during the 
fifth visit that she said she would com- 
plete the deal the night of the New 
Year’s Eve party if he would attend 
the party. She always did have the idea 
of increasing her insurance. What bet- 
ter New Year’s resolution could she 
make than to increase it right now? But, 
of course, she couldn’t put her resolu- 
tion into effect until the new year was 
actually here. Would Jerry come? Of 
course Jerry would come. An insurance 
policy is an insurance policy even on 
New Year’s Eve. 

What kind of a character is this Mrs. 
Jenkins anyway, to be conceiving so 
odd a scheme? She is certainly not much 
past thirty. She is one of those women 
who succeed in remaining ageless be- 
cause they have enough money to hire 
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expert beauticians to take care of them. 
She has elegance and poise. She wears 
clothes that are designed in Paris, She 
knows her way around in the world 
of which she is a part. And she is a 
Catholic (like Jerry) but a “last Mass” 
Catholic who is acquainted with the 
Communion railing only from afar. 

Jerry, let us tell you right now, be- 
ware of Mrs. Jenkins. 

The truth of the matter is, he doesn’t 
know how lucky he is. Not only is he 
young and strong and handsome and 
twenty-one years of age, but he is also 
engaged to a girl who is everything he 
always thought his wife should be. She 
is young and strong too (in the proper 
sense of girls being strong) and just 
six months younger than himself. And 
she is beautiful. Marlene is beautiful. 
Jerry couldn’t believe more firmly that 
Marlene was beautiful if the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave a nine 
to nuthing decision in that regard for 
the whole country to follow. He has 
compared her to the movie stars, and 
the movie stars were bags. He has 
measured her alongside the famous 
women in the paintings of the museum, 
and both women and paintings appeared 
shoddy and unreal. Whistler may have 
made some pretty pictures. But no 
Whistler made Marlene. She is entirely 
too wonderful to have been fashiond 
by human hands, even the hands of an 
artist. Jerry considers himself just about 
the luckiest young man in the world. 

There is a little nagging qualm buried 
deep in his conscience as he approaches 
the front door of the Jenkins’ house. 
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Marlene doesn’t want him to go to the 
party. 

And you are right, Marlene. Jerry 
should attend to his insurance business 
during working hours. There is not a 
reason in the world why he has to mix 
the insurance business with that young 
and exotic Mrs. Jenkins and her silly 
parties. New Year’s Eve of all nights! 
Don’t you realize, Jerry, that Mar- 
lene wants you to take her out on a 
little party of your own on that night? 
Don’t you see that she doesn’t like the 
looks of this Mrs. Jenkins? Take the 
blinkers off your eyes, boy. You would 
not want to lose Marlene, would you? 

“She is pretty, isn’t she? Marlene 
had asked when Jerry told her that he 
was going to the party. And forthwith 
she began to cry. 

“How do I know if she is pretty? I 
saw her only half a dozen times.”’ With 
that Marlene cried still more. Jerry 
took her hand and held it in both of 
his own. “Honey,” he said, “don’t you 
see that I must get the Jenkins’ policy 
if we are to make the final payment on 
our furniture before we get married? 
Mae invited me to the party merely to 
finish the deal. She’s no more interested 
in me than she is in my father. Try 
to understand.” 

“So it’s Mae now,” wept Marlene. 
“You know her so well that you are 
calling her by her first name. And I 
suppose she calls you Jerry. Oh, Jerry, 
what a wonderful New Year’s resolu- 
tion it would be if you resolved not to 
sell her any insurance.” 

Listen, Jerry, listen to Marlene before 
it is too late. She knows what she is 
talking about. Call it woman’s intuition 
if you will. It sounds insane to give up 
a policy merely because the prospect 
is a woman. But there are countless Mrs. 
Jenkinses in the world who are nefarious 
in their schemes and bent on no good 
in their machinations with young men 
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like yourself. Your Mrs. Jenkins may 
say that she wants insurance. But you 
don’t buy insurance policies at New 
Year’s Eve parties. She’s attracted to 
you—that’s all there’s to it. She wants 
to make you fall in love with her. And 
you have to admit that she is extremely 
attractive and has a load of money. 
Just because you saw her at the last 
Mass on Sunday morning is no sign that 
she wouldn’t get the claws of her heart 
into you if she could. Listen to Mar- 
lene. You may be a little innocent when 
it comes to women, but even you know 
that a last pew Catholic is not neces- 
sarily lily-white. How about Judas? 

But Jerry did not want to listen. He 
was stubborn like all men. Even Mar- 
lene’s crying did not move him to 
change his mind. It moved him to make 
an effort to stop the flow of tears by 
terms of endearment and affection. But 
it did not move him to do what she 
wanted. How powerful are not a 
woman’s tears in the downfall of a man, 
and how futile in his salvation! Marlene 
cried in vain. But she did not aban- 
don her position. 

“Jerry, darling,” she said, “Mr. 
Jenkins is the president of the company 
for which I work. Everybody in the 
office knows that he is having trouble 
with his wife. The paper said that there 
might be a divorce. How will it look if 
you, who don’t even belong to her set, 
go accepting invitations to his wife’s 
parties?” 

“But I tell you I’m not going to a 
party just for the sake of the party or 
to have a good time at it. ’d much 
rather stay with you. All I’m going to 
do is sell insurance so that we can get 
married. Don’t be jealous, sweet. There’s 
nobody in this world whom I could ever 
love more than you. And I’d rather cut 
off my right arm than hurt you. But 
I’m the bread-winner of this team, and 
I'd be a piker if I missed a good chance 
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merely because of sentiment or foolish 
fears. Forget Mrs. Jenkins. We’ll have 
a party of our own if I land this policy.” 
He kissed her gently. 

“l’m not jealous,” protested Mar- 
lene. “I guess I could have invitations 
to parties on New Year’s Eve too if I 
wanted them. Maybe I never told you 
that Mr. Jenkins has asked me to go 
out with him several times.” 

“Tt’s lucky he didn’t succeed in per- 
suading you. He’d be carrying a crooked 
nose with him for the rest of his life. 
He has no reason to date you now that 
we’re engaged. I have a reason to see 
his wife. Would it help any if I told 
you that many of the guests at this 
party are supposed to be pretty religious- 
minded? I mean that they are seen in 
church, and all that?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. Remember the story 
the priest preached about last Sunday? 
The story of the Pharisee who went to 
church to tell God how good he was? 
It’s common knowledge that a lot of 
those rich people are much like that. 
They have shady love affairs, they don’t 
pay decent wages, and all the rest. Yet 
they go to church. Does that make them 
the kind of people with whom you want 
to go to parties?” Marlene’s tears were 
stopped now. “But I don’t care,’”’ she 
concluded. “Go ahead if you want to. 
I'll find something to do on New Year’s 
Eve. ’ll spend my time in making a 
resolution.” 


Jerry was not so naive as to miss the. 


sarcasm in his girl’s words. But he was 
thick-skulled. He failed to see the glint 
that had come into her eyes. He simply 
refused to change his plans. At this very 
moment he is marching up to the front 
door of the Jenkins’ house. There is 
some reluctance in his steps; and at 
the same time some anticipation. It’s 
not every young man who can crash the 
parties of the rich, and especially the 
rich who constitute the social stratum 
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of the city. It will be interesting to see 
how these fancy people act. All very 
refined and cultured, undoubtedly. He 
pushes diffidently on the doorbell. 

The room into which he is ushered 
by a butler is as large as a small 
gymnasium; but unlike a gymnasium, 
it is as beautiful as the foyer of a first- 
run theatre. A grand piano stands in 
one corner, shining like a newly waxed 
floor. Around the walls are shelves filled 
with books. In another corner is a fire- 
place in which a real fire (not with elec- 
tric logs) is crackling away like a man 
breaking sticks. The furniture is expen- 
sively luxurious. And the rug! Jerry 
almost has to pull his feet out after 
every step. But the appointments of 
the room are nothing in comparison 
with the people who adorn it. There 
are so many people that it is impossible 
to take them all in with one glance. 

Long and low-backed dresses are the 
costumes of the women. Any man with 
a sense of decency about him is some- 
what embarrassed in the presence of 
women who are wearing dresses that are 
dictated by the spirit and the styles 
of the world. All of a sudden Jerry’s 
arms feel to him as useless and as 
conspicuous as extra handles on a pump. 
He does not know what to do with them, 
whether to put them behind his back, 
bury them in his pockets or just let them 
hang at his side. While he is thrashing 
out this problem, a woman turns to 
him and asks that he fetch her another 
drink, thinking that he is a servant. 
(He is wearing nothing more elaborate 
than his Sunday suit.) Hesitant to look 
at her, he stares over her head as 
though in search of someone, and answers 
that he is sorry but that he does not 
know where the drinks are kept. 

The men are in evening clothes. They 
resemble the advertisements one sees 
in the more sophisticated magazines, 
showing men with binoculars in their 
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hands and dogs running around their 
feet and odd-looking women at their 
side. In contrast to the women the men 
are dressed right up to their necks; 
and they all seem to have been scrub- 
bed with a brush and shaved.and trim- 
med until they resemble statues. Some 
are old and some are young and some 


are middle-aged. And all are drinking © 


something from a glass. 

Speaking of drinking (how happy 
we would be if there were no need to 
speak of it at all), a liveried man now 
stands before Jerry with a tray in his 
hands. On the tray are fifteen or twenty 
small glasses. Apparently he is offering 
one of the glasess to Jerry. What will 
the young man do? 

Jerry! Jerry! Go home. You have 
seen how these rich conduct their 
parties. Go home to Marlene, look deep 
into her eyes and tell her, admit to her 
that she was right. It is your duty as 
a man and as her intended husband to 
cure the ache that must be gnawing at 
her heart. 

But Jerry is not to be stopped by a 
vision of abandonment. He has tasted 
the apple and it was sweet in his mouth. 
He has talked to Mammon and found 
the conversation interesting. He reaches 
out his hand and takes one of the small 
glasses. A whitish substance fills it. 
He has had his drinks in the course of 
his life; but never this. Surely it is not 
a medicine or milk. He takes a sip and 
permits his tongue to test it. It is good, 
very good; and it can’t be very strong. 

Before he can finish the glass, a loud 
cry greets him from across the room. 

“Why, darling,” the voice coos. Jerry 
has no chance to protect himself. Mrs. 
Jenkins is at his side, and not only 
that, she is implanting a kiss on his 
cheek. “How good of you to come. I 
was afraid you wouldn’t, you know.” 
She latches onto him like a bee that 
has found its honey. Not a word about 
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insurance. Not a suggestion to the effect, 
“See my secretary in the study for the 
matter of details. The insurance is 
yours.” Jerry feels the bulge in his 
pocket where the policy lies. Again Mrs. 
Jenkins is talking. ‘““But come. Let me 
introduce you to the company.” She 
takes him by the arm and begins to lead 
him around the room. 

It’s too late now, Jerry. The spider 
has spun her web. The clouds have 
overcast the sun. The hangman has 
sprung the trap. It is difficult to see 
what escape you can make. But try to 
extricate yourself. Fight, Jerry, fight! 
Make this woman unhand you; and 
then depart. But Jerry pays no heed 
to the voice within him. 

The encircling of the room lasts a 
good two hours. Everything is quite 
decorous at first, genteel voices mur- 
muring little nothings in ears that do 
not hear. But as time wears on, the tiny 
glasses on the tray begin to produce 
many intriguing side-shows that are 
not quite up to the level of decorum. 
There is the romantic scene being 
enacted between the mustached gen- 
tleman and somebody else’s wife. There 
is the woman sitting on the floor under 
a lamp, her hair undone and her lips 
sputtering thick and unintelligible non- 
sense while she continues to call for 
more and more of the liquid in the tiny 
glasses. There is the man giving an 
exhibit of head-standing on the top of 
the piano. To Jerry it is all very strange. 

The type of conversation that Mrs. 
Jenkins interrupts when she introduces 
Jerry to the guests indicates the amount 
of imbibing that has been accomplished 
so far. If only a couple of the small 
glasses have been consumed, the con- 
versation is generally about and against 
labor unions. If many of the small 
glasses have been consumed, the con- 
versation is concerned with off-color 
stories, both men and women telling 
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them with equal facility and gusto. In 
these latter cases the small glasses have 
been given up, and bottles of whiskey 
have been substituted. They stand open 
at various elbows. 

Ash trays are beginning to overflow 
with half-smoked cigarettes; the air in 
the room is beginning to grow foggy 
and close; little rivulets of spilled liquor 
and water are beginning to run across 
the burnished surface of tables and 
woodwork. And, whereas the arrange- 
ment of the furnishings was perfect 
just a short time before, now everything 
is confusion. Chairs and lamps are all 
mixed up, and papers and magazines 
are scattered about as though a class of 
high school freshmen had been given 
the run of the premises without super- 
vision. 

Jerry doesn’t like it. As far as he’s 
concerned, they’re all a bunch of tramps. 
One thing money can’t do is make a 
lady or a gentleman. Thank God Mar- 
lene isn’t like these women. It’s too 
bad he didn’t bring her along. Say, 
that’s an idea. Why didn’t he think of 
it before? Well, it’s too late now. He 
might just as well finish up the foolish 
business as soon as he can. He is still 
holding the tiny glass in his hand, refus- 
ing to have it refilled in spite of Mrs. 
Jenkins’s insistence. He is now becoming 
wary of Mrs. Jenkins. She is very beau- 
tiful, very charming, very clinging. And 
there is an aroma of flowers about her 
that is as intoxicating as the stuff he 
has been drinking. Not once has she 
mentioned the insurance policy. She has 
no more idea of buying insurance from 
him than has Stalin or the duke of 
Windsor. Yet, she has something that 
is subtly dangerous. He is sure by this 
time that Marlene was right. Poor Mar- 
lene! In a moment he'll be able to get 
away. There’s just one more couple 
to be met. Mrs. Jenkins steers him 
to the far corner where the couple 


sits. Jerry is not paying much atten- 
tion. And then suddenly and as 
though struck by lightning he wakes 
up. To whom is he being introduced 
but to Marlene! And who is sitting at 
her side? None other than Mr. Jenkins, 
the president of the company for which 
she works: 

He can hardly believe his eyes. She 
is wearing a long dress too. Thank God 
it is modest. In her hair is a flower. On 
her lips is a smile. She seems unworried 
and unconcerned about the contradic- 
tion so apparent in the scene. Oh the 
asinine stupidity that was his in coming 
here in the first place! Why didn’t he 
listen to her when she warned him not 


to go. Could it be possible that he has 
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lost her? Something within him con- 
tracts at the thought. 

And it is then he notices that Mr. 
Jenkins has his arm linked with hers. 
He grows pale. He stiffens. But even 
as he stiffens he realizes that Mrs. 
Jenkins had a hold on fis arm. With 
roughness he pulls his arm away, gives 
Mr. Jenkins a hard push, and grabbing 
Marlene by the hand literally pulls her 
from the room. He bumps into people, 
but they do not seem to feel that they 
are bumped. He does not slow down 
until he is outside the door and down 
on the sidewalk alongside his car. Then 
he stops and faces his wife-to-be. 

“Marlene,” he says, “I’m not even 
going to ask you how come you're here. 
All I’m going to say is that I’ve been 
about as big a fool as ever breathed.” 
He paused. “It would be sort of inter- 
esting, though, to find out how you 
happened to come to the party.” 

“Well,” answered Marlene, “TI’ll tell 
you, though I don’t see why I should 
after the way you treated me. Mr. Jen- 
kins asked me to come. He said that 
he had some very important typing to be 
done and that the finished copies had 
to go out in the morning mail. The 
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only time he would have free would 
be during the party. He maintained 
that he didn’t want to go to the party 
anyway, that his wife didn’t understand 
him. But if I would go, it might not be 
so bad. And we could get the work done 
besides. Would I put on an evening 
dress and come to the party? I saw 
through him all right. He’s no good. 
Then I thought: if Jerry is going to 
the party to work on Mrs. Jenkins, 
why shouldn’t I go to the party to work 
for Mr. Jenkins. The money I’d make 
could be used for the final payment on 
our furniture.” 

Where did Jerry hear that story be- 
fore? And why did it seem so innocent 
and logical then, while it seems so ugly 
and sinister now? He doesn’t have to 
think very hard to find the answer. He 
has nothing to say in response to Mar- 
lene’s narrative. He has been preached 
a sermon in action that was much more 
powerful than any sermon he ever 
heard in words. Henceforth he will be 
different—a little more humble, a little 
more amenable to advice, a little less 
arrogant and independent in following 
his own will. 

Henceforth it will be different. That’s 
an idea. It’s New Year’s Eve. A reso- 
lution is in order. 

“Marlene,” he says, “I’m going to 
make a resolution.” 


“You are?” she asks. 

“Ves. And it is this. Not only for 
1950 but for the rest of my life, I shall 
never make a major move without con- 
sulting you first. I heard the priest 
say once that husbands should love 
their wives as Christ loved the Church. 
Christ loved the Church through thick 
and thin. That’s the way I’m going to 
love you. That’s my New Year’s reso- 
lution. Hold me to it.” 

Marlene is softly crying. “Oh, Jerry,” 
she says, “I didn’t want to do what I 
did tonight. But I had to show you that 
what is fair for the husband is fair for 
the wife. You had to learn that before 
we got married. It’s over now. Let’s 
forget it like a frightening dream. And 
I'll make the same resolution as you 
did. Only I'll add one thing more: I'll 
try never to be like those people at that 
party even though some day you'll be 
a millionaire. Here’s my seal upon it.” 
She puts her arms around his neck 
and kisses him tenderly. 

Jerry lifts her from the ground and 
carries her to the car. He puts her in 
the proper place, slams the door and 
goes around to enter from the other 
side. The engine catches. The 1941 
Ford slowly moves away from the curb 
and from the Packards and the other 
fancy vehicles that surround it. 


Department of Night Clubs with Singularly 
Uninvitin g Names 


In Chicago: The Sewer 
The Prison Bar 
In St. Louis: The Cow Shed 
The Coal Hole 


Other incidental information on the same subject: 








The proprietor of an establishment in St. Louis, Mo., has solved the problem 
of national jealousy by naming his place the Shamrock-Verein. 

At the Spanish Club Seville in Grand Rapids, Mich., the chief item on the 
menu recently was Pig Hocks and Sauerkraut 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


On Love at First Sight 


Problem: “Do you believe in love at first sight? I recently met a man 
and fell head over heels in love with him on our first date. He seemed to 
feel the same way about me. If he asks me to marry him even after only 
three dates, I feel that I will just have to say Yes. Is not such a love sufficient 
to make marriage very happy?” 


Solution: No, it isn’t, and if you look around, you will see hundreds of 
proofs of this fact. Love at first sight may be the preliminary to a happy 
marriage, but there is no guarantee that it will be. I should say that the 
chances are definitely against a happy marriage, if love at first sight and 
three dates are the only preliminaries. 


The reason should be clear: as a rational creature you are expected 
to use your head as well as your heart in all the important actions of your 
life. There are few things more important than getting married, and once 
married, you are married till the death of either yourself or your partner. 
This love at first sight that you talk about is an emotional reaction to some- 
one who seems to have many fine qualities on the surface. It cannot possibly 
see into the heart, into the conscience, into the will, into the past. It is easily 
possible that a man for whom a girl would feel love at first sight would be 
able to present a very lovable appearance for a time, while under the sur- 
face he was harboring any number of vices and evils. It takes time to find 
out whether a man has the interior qualities necessary to make a good hus- 
band and a happy marriage. And it takes common sense on your part not 
to say such things as that “you would have to say Yes at once if he asked 
you to marry him on your third date together.” By that time you might not 
even have found out whether he was married before; whether he had an 
ungovernable temper; whether he was subject to epilepsy, melancholia or 
alcoholism. 


Most of the divorces result from short courtships and so-called love at 
first sight. Don’t be like the foolish ones of your generation. If you like this 
man at first sight, remember that you must use second sight and third sight 
and twentieth sight to know whether you can have reasonable assurance 
that he won’t be giving you black eyes in the second month of your mar- 
riage. Love at first sight is alright if after six months of going with the 
person you find that he is as good inside as he is outside, and that you 
won’t offend God or renounce God by marrying him. 
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The Steel Strike: A New High 


An analysis of how the steel strike’s ending augurs a good future 
for industrial relations in America. 


R. J. Miller 


THE STEEL STRIKE of October-No- 
vember, 1949, marks a new high in labor 
relations in the United States. 

Pitirim Sorokin says in his book 
Russia and the United States: 


The American plutocracy is the most 
creative, the most generous, and the 
most highly moral among all the 
plutocracies in the world. 


This is high praise indeed, and com- 
ing from anyone but Mr. Sorokin might 
seem foolishly and even dangerously 
exaggerated. But Pitirim Sorokin, head 
of the Department of Sociology at Har- 
vard University, is regarded as America’s 
Number One sociologist. Moreover, he 
is not American born, but came to this 
country from Russia after the Com- 
munist revolution. He may therefore be 
taken to speak with authority and im- 
partiality. 

And his judgment on “the American 
plutocracy” has received brilliant con- 
firmation in the outcome and conduct 
of the steel strike. Restraint, moder- 
ation, far-sighted vision; the total re- 
jection of violence and a statesmanlike 
sense of social justice; in short, the 
maturity that should characterize the 
behaviour of civilized men are the fea- 
tures that mark the conduct of all the 
individuals involved in the strike, from 
the President of the United States to 
the men of management, the heads of 
the union, and right down to the poorest 
steelworker who took his turn on the 
picket lines. 

The outcome of the strike was the 


series of contracts signed between 
the companies and the United Steel- 
workers of America, covering pensions 
and social insurance. The conduct con- 
sisted in the manner of the events lead- 
ing up to the strike, the policies fol- 
lowed by both labor and capital, and 
also by the government, while it was 
going on; and finally the way in which 
it was brought to an end. In some par- 
ticulars a person with a keen eye for 
the disagreeable in labor relations might 
find here and there some matter for 
questioning the application of the term 
“maturity”. We are not going into those 
particulars in this article. Over against 
the monumental sanity and restraint 
and generosity of the entire picture 
they are negligible details, best for- 
gotten as soon as possible. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that 
there had to be a strike at all. But it 
will serve no good purpose now to try 
to assess the responsibility, and to hurl 
charges and counter charges back and 
forth. The strike is over, thank God. 
We can well afford to forget recrim- 
inations of this kind too. There is lift 
enough in the consideration that if 
there is such a thing as an “ideal 
strike”, considered from any angle what- 
soever, whether that of labor or of man- 
agement or even of the government, the 
1949 steel strike was it. 

Take the outcome first: the contracts 
signed covering pensions and social in- 
surance for the workers. That signed by 
Bethlehem Steel may serve as an ex- 
ample. Here are the terms in general: 
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I. On Pensions 
A. They average $110 per month 
(including social security) 
B. Coverage 

1. Workers retiring at 65 with 
25 years of service get 
$100 to $250 per month, 
depending on years of serv- 
ice 

2. Workers with 15 to 25 
years of service at 65 get 
$60 to $96 per month. 

3. Bethlehem’s plan covers all 
workers who had already 
retired in 1949 with 25 
years of service! 

4, Plans of other firms cover 
workers who retired 1947 
to 1949 

C. Cost 
1. Borne by company alone 
2. Estimated at 12c per hour 
II. On social insurance 
A. Benefits 

1. A paid up life insurance 
policy of $2100 to $4500, 
depending on worker’s pay 

2. Hospitalization up to 70 
days for worker, his wife, 
and his dependent children 

3. Sick benefit—$26 per week 
for 26 weeks of illness 

B. Cost—borne jointly by com- 
pany and worker—2%4c per 
hour each 


“Creative, generous, highly moral”, 
said Pitirim Sorokin. There will be no 
exaggeration in applying these terms to 
a labor contract like the above. And to 
think that it is not just a suggested 
ideal for some social dreamer’s Utopia, 
but that right at the present moment 
it is a practical reality in modern 
America, is a reflection that can hardly 
come otherwise than with staggering 
force to any observer who has been ac- 
customed to regard Americans as noth- 


ing but hard-boiled grubbers and wor- 
shippers of the almighty dollar. 

“Creative”: the minds of the leaders 
of the Steelworkers’ union were noth- 
ing short of creative to envisage such 
security for the men who give their 
lives to the steel mills. It is a new thing, 
almost an unheard-of thing, on so vast 
and organized a scale, in labor relations 
anywhere in the world. 

“Generous”: the employers who sign- 
ed the contract were generous to an 
equally admirable degree. What they 
gave the workers was not an alms, to be 
sure. When a man spends the best years 
of his life in the service of an industry, 
the industry owes him something for 
his old age if it has the money avail- 
able. In this case there never was any 
question that the money was there. But 
even so, to put it to so unheard-of a 
use, to commit themselves by contract 
to sign away the company’s earnings 
and potential “undistributed profits” in 
this gigantic fashion required gener- 
osity of no ordinary measure on the 
part of the management of the steel 
companies. 

“Most highly moral”: the Popes 
themselves in their social encyclicals 
and pronouncements have been plead- 
ing for morality of this kind for dec- 
ades. It is applied Christianity; it is 
Christian social doctrine in action. 

And think of the effects of the pro- 
gram, not only for the workers, but for 
the companies as well. 

Gone is the spectre of insecurity for 
the worker. He can face old age not 
with despair, but with a confidence 
elevating and invigorating his entire 
life. And when old age does come, it 
will not be the county poor farm or 
hopeless misery that will be his lot, as 
though he were a cast-off piece of ma- 
chinery thrown on the junk pile, but he 
will enjoy the status and security of a 
free man and the dignity of a human 
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being. 

Moreover, while still at work, he will 
have an incentive to make the very best 
of his job. Working will not be mere 
hopeless drudgery, but an investment 
in his own future and security. The suc- 
cess of the company will be his own 
success. He will have a personal stake 
in the fortunes of the industry. 

He will have a stake too in his coun- 
try. No Communist agitator will stand a 
chance to interest a man in sabotage or 
the Communist Utopia when he has his 
destiny right in the daily work of his 
own hands, right in his job at the steel 
mill. 

The employer too will benefit by the 
arrangement. That priceless thing, per- 
sonal interest on the part of the workers, 
will be theirs. Production standards, 
efficiency, superior workmanship will 
not be in the hands merely of hired 
efficiency experts, but of the men who 
are actually on the job. 

The money made available to the 
workers in the form of pensions will 
also mean expanded purchasing power 
in the nation, with all the beneficial 
effects this will have on business as a 
whole. 

Last but not least, the danger of 
“Statism” or the “welfare State” will 
be countered with a vital bulwark. 


When men get their security from the’ 


work of their own hands, from their 
own job, they will be far less inclined 
to look to the government for welfare 
and salvation. 

Benefits and objectives such as these 
were undoubtedly in the minds of the 
employers when they signed the pen- 
sion and social insurance contracts. 
This is to their lasting credit. They did 
not allow themselves to be guided by 
narrow shortsighted greed, but acted 
with farseeing wisdom and statesman- 
ship. 

So much for the outcome of the steel 


strike. Now a word on how it was “ideal” 
in its actual conduct. 

The discussions that led up to the 
strike centered about the findings of 
President Truman’s fact-finding board. 
The very calling of such an agency is a 
sign of maturity in labor relations. It 
means that labor disputes are not to be 
left to a struggle for the “survival of 
the fittest” in a kind of economic slug- 
ging match, but are to be submitted 
to a rule of reason as befits civilized 
men. 


And when the strike was called, it 
was not done in a blind rush of pas- 
sion, but calmly and after every means 
legal and reasonable had been ex- 
hausted. Lengthy conferences, the pres- 
entation of facts and figures, careful 
consideration of every financial issue in- 
volved, including the companies’ ability 
to pay, preceded and even accompanied 
the strike. 

And the conduct of all parties during 
the actual strike was something to 
make a Communist despair. Communists 
notoriously love strikes, but certainly 
not this kind of strike. There was noth- 
ing to give consolation to a follower of 
Lenin’s technique of revolution in the 
way any of the principals behaved in 
the steel strike, whether government, 
management, or labor. A Communist, for 
instance, would have rejoiced to see 
the government issue injunctions right 
and left, call out the militia, lay its 
heavy hand on the affair, and thereby 
embitter all concerned to the state of a 
juicy “revolutionary situation”. The 
government of President Truman did 
nothing of all these things; it aroused 
no bitterness, except in the hearts of the 
Communists. It conducted itself with 
restraint, with the maturity that is 
proper to good government. 

Management on its side would have 
delighted the Communist heart by send- 
ing in strikebreakers, or striving to in- 
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cite the workers to resentment and vio- 
lence in various indirect ways. Manage- 
ment too did nothing of the kind. It 
practiced instead a far-sighted modera- 
tion in regard to the striking workers; 
in its turn it gave no cause for bitter- 
ness except to the disappointed reds. 

Labor, finally, would have played the 
Communist game if the workers had 
allowed themselves to indulge in plain 
and fancy exhibitions of violence and 
sabotage on the picket lines. Such would 
have been the first tactic in the Com- 
munist book. Instead, the steel strike 
was a marvel of peace and order. “A 
marvel” is the term. When close to half 
a million ordinary workingmen are on 
strike, that there should be absolutely 
no single instance of violence is some- 
thing that must baffle the Communist 
mind. Yet that is exactly what occurred 
in the steel strike. There was not so 
much as a single bloody nose or one 
broken window. 

When hundreds of thousands of or- 


dinary workingmen, in a country which 
some statisticians claim is the most law- 
less nation on earth, go out on strike, 
and in the course of that strike these 
ordinary American workingmen exercise 
forebearance, moderation, self-discipline 
to this extraordinary degree, you have, 
along with a striking sign of civilized 
maturity, a brilliant hope for the future 
of that nation—the findings of statis- 
ticians to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is difficult to realize just how high this 
“new high” in American labor relations 
really is. The men who achieved it them- 
selves hardly are aware of its full extent. 
We need time to catch up with this mag- 
nificent forward sweep in the march of 
human history. But meanwhile it is 
something for which we can thank Provi- 
dence on our knees, with the petition 
that God will continue to bless, as He 
has done visibly in this instance, the far- 
sighted maturity of American organ- 
ized labor, American management, and 
American government. 


Man of the World 


He smelled of perfumed soap and of 


Exotic lotion; 


But of the sacraments’ sweet balm 


He had no notion. 


He knew which clubs were best to join 


To raise his station; 


But scorned the church that would have been 


His soul’s salvation. 


Of cars, of clothes, of food, of liquor, 
His thoughts were many; 
Of God, his soul, his goal hereafter, 


He hadn’t any. 


He died and everybody said 


He’d been successful; 


They didn’t know his final state 


Was most distressful. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


On Involuntary Miscarriage 


Problem: “It seems almost impossible for me to carry a child safely 
through the months of pregnancy. I have had three miscarriages, despite 
the fact that I did everything doctors could suggest. I have been told that 
when human life begins in the womb, God creates an immortal soul and en- 
trusts it to the mother. My question is, what happens to the souls of chil- 
dren whom the mother loses by miscarriage? And can baptism be administered 
in such cases?” 


Solution: If an involuntary miscarriage occurs during the early months 
of pregnancy, one in which there has been no opportunity to baptize the 
infant foetus, the mother can confidently leave the soul of the child to the 
loving mercy and goodness of God. We know from Christ’s specific words 
that baptism is absolutely necessary for the vision of God in heaven. This 
does not mean that unbaptized infants will have to suffer forever in hell. 
Although Christ did not tell us what their state will be in eternity, it is the 
common teaching of theologians, based on the justice and goodness of God, 
that these infants will not have to suffer, since they could not be guilty of 
actual sin. Some have speculated on the possibility that God may even 
grant them a moment of vision in which they can desire baptism and choose 
the love of God and thus win heaven. This is certainly possible, though 
God has not seen fit to reveal anything concerning it to us. 

Since Christ made baptism so necessary, it is very important that mothers 
see to it that it be administered if at all possible, even in the case of mis- 
carriage in the early stages of pregnancy. Catholic doctors and nurses are 
taught, in such cases, immediately to immerse the foetus in water, while 
breaking the covering around it, and to pronounce the words of baptism. 
Any attendant on a sick mother can do this, and in some cases the mother 
can do it herself. 

If there is great danger of death to a child in the process of birth, the 
child should be baptized before or during the process of birth. The import- 
ance of this matter is one of the reasons why Catholic mothers should try 
to have Catholic physicians and nurses in attendance upon them. Even such 
as these should be reminded by the mother of her urgent desire that her 
child be baptized, even before birth if the danger of the situation calls for this. 
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It Happened in Mississippi 


In the following narrative any similarity to actual names and person- 





alities is strictly coincidental. The story, however, is based on fact. 


D. J. Corrigan 


“OH, WELL,” mused the young doc- 
tor, “it’s too late to cry over spilt coffee 
—or an unwise decision.” 

The patient had just left his office. 
It had been hard to tell the poor fellow 
that he needed surgery, that he might 
die if he did not have those gall stones 
removed. It had been still harder to 
inform the sick man that in the hospital 
another surgeon would have to perform 
the operation. The tears slipped down 
the old man’s cheeks, as he declared: 

“But I don’t trust those white doc- 
tors.” 

This particular October afternoon the 
Mississippi sunset did not appear very 
glowing to Robert Martin, M.D. On his 
way home he decided not to tell Stella 
anything about this latest of disappoint- 
ments. He had begun more and more 
to feel that his idealism had brought 
little but pain to his accomplished wife, 
and to little Bobby too. “Possibly a 
doctor should not marry,” he muttered. 
“T could take this, if it were not for 
Stella and the child.” 

As his still serviceable Buick threaded 
its way to their little cottage in the 
Negro section, Dr. Bob’s thoughts wan- 
dered back through the years. He had 
always worked hard: possibly that was 
why he had given up an assured career 
back in St. Louis, “to come to this 
dump,” he reflected, almost bitterly. 
The student years at the University of 
Wisconsin, then at Lincoln U. in Jeffer- 
son City, and finally at Meharry Medi- 
cal:—all these he had put in at double 
duty: study and menial labor. 

There had followed his two year in- 


ternship at Homer G. Phillips hospital 
in St. Louis. It was during his term in 
this city institution that he and his at- 
tractive young wife found happiness in 
the discovery of the Catholic Religion. 
Next came a three year residency at 
St. Mary’s Infirmary and a chance to 
fulfill a lifetime ambition: a career in 
surgery. After that there had been two 
years of successful practice amid pleas- 
ant surroundings, during which he be- 
came particularly adept in treating 
diseases of the chest. Then one day a 
priest walked into his office. 

The priest was Father Michael Bro- 
gan, pastor of a parish composed mainly 
of colored people, in the little town 
of Succo, Mississippi. 

“Dr. Martin,” began the priest, “with 
your promising success here in St. Louis, 
you may not be interested in what I 
am going to say. But perhaps you can 
help me.” 

“T’ll be willing, Father,” replied the 
young medic, “ to do what I can.” 

“Well, here’s what I want. Do you 
know of any young colored doctor who 
would be willing to come down to our 
little town in Mississippi and practice?” 

“No, Father, I don’t. I have often 
heard that proposition discussed among 
young Negro doctors, and I know that 
many would be willing to settle in the 
South, if they could be guaranteed a full 
chance to practice their profession and 
to have, decent living surroundings in 
which to raise their families.” 

The priest nodded in complete sym- 
pathy with the young physician. Then 
he said: “We have a particularly sad 
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situation in our town, Doctor. Through- 
out the State of Mississippi there are 
approximately 18,000 colored patients 
to every colored doctor. I have a large 
parish, scattered through rural districts. 
My people are poor, but I know that, 
with the vast number of them that 
take sick, they could support a Negro 
doctor. There is a hospital in town, at- 
tended by three white physicians. Two 
of these are quite old, and the third, I 
am afraid, is no star at surgery. The 
hospital tolerates colored patients, in 
the basement. There is absolutely no 
maternity care for Negro mothers, with 
the result that both infant and maternal 
mortality among them is terribly high. 
But the worst of all is the plight of 
those Negroes who need operations. 
They are usually too poverty-stricken 
to pay much of a surgical bill, if any. 
Many die for lack of good surgical 
care.” 

“T suppose, Father, that, if I went 
down there, they would not permit me 
to use their hospital and operating 
room.” 

“T am afraid so,” replied the priest. 
“But if we can get a good colored doc- 
tor down there, then I plan to stump 
the country and to try to gather funds, 
first for a prenatal and maternal clinic, 
then for a general hospital. With proper 
buildings, a good doctor and a com- 
munity of hospital Sisters could work 
miracles in no time.” 

“I'd like to go myself, Father,” re- 
plied the young doctor. “But there are 
so many things to consider. My young 
family, for instance. Could I in con- 
science subject them to living conditions 
such as they are for the colored in the 
South? Then, too, my own career. I have 
been trained as a specialist in surgery. 
Would it be right for me to go where 
I would be denied entrance to an operat- 
ing room?” 

Six months later Dr. Bob Martin had 
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moved to Succo, Mississippi. His friends 

and associates had all labeled him a 

fool, but he had been unable to put out 

of his mind the words of Father Brogan. 
e 

On the outskirts of the town, his cot- 
tage was comfortable enough, as Negro 
housing went. There was a small gar- 
age at the rear, but during the first 
week he had learned that in the South 
a rural doctor could not afford the 
luxury of a stored up car for the night. 
As usual, Stella had a tasty, warm 
supper waiting for him on the table, 
but he could easily perceive that the re- 
straint of Southern restricted living 
was telling on her spirits and health. 

He had scarcely begun to eat when 
the phone rang. When he came back 
to the table, his wife merely asked: 
“So soon?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It’s a desperate 
maternity case—twenty miles down in 
the bayou territory. I’ll have to go right 
away.” 

Boggy roads made the driving very 
slow and tedious. When, two and a half 
hours later, he arrived at the little 
cabin, he found both the mother and 
child dead. His mind was dull and his 
soul heavy during the long ride back, 
for he knew that the child and the 
mother could have lived with hospital 
care. 

He thought of the little hospital, in 
many ways the pride and joy of Succo. 
It was a civic institution, erected a few 
years before by the contributions of the 
countryside and supervised by a board 
of white men, with the mayor as chair- 
man. He had been in the “colored divi- 
sion” only once, and then not as a doc- 
tor but as a visitor of a friend. He had 
been heartsick at what he saw: “I hope 
their operating room is cleaner than this 
basement,” had been his inward com- 
ment. 

Soon after his arrival in Succo he 
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had gone, with Father Brogan as his 
spokesman, to the hospital board to 
present his credentials and to request 
permission to use the hospital facilities. 
The result had been a rude, though not 
unexpected, shock. 

“It is white people that contributed 
most to build this institution, and as 
long as we are in control it will be white 
doctors alone that will have access to 
the hospital.” 

“But, gentlemen,” interposed Father 
Brogan, “do you think that is fair? 
After all, our Negroes gave what they 
could to erect this hospital, and I don’t 
think that you can honestly say that 
they are getting the medical care that 
they need.” 

“They are getting more than they 
get in most parts of Mississippi,” was 
the answer. 

By this time Father Brogan’s Irish 
was up: “Care? Why, often your cattle 
and your horses get better care than 
they do! I have tended patients in that 
Negro ward and out in their homes; 
I have seen them die when they could 
have been saved with a minimum of 
good hospital care.” 

Only a hostile silence greeted this 
outburst. 

“Tf you cannot grant this request out 
of a sense of justice and humanity, then 
you ought to grant it out of a sense of 
protection for your own health and that 
of your children. After all, you cannot 
let Negro lives be wasted and exting- 
uished by untended disease, and not 
run great risk yourselves.” Then point- 
ing to Dr. Martin, the priest continued: 
“This young man has been specially 
trained as a surgeon. At my request 
he gave up a career that had already 
brought him success and happiness in 
St. Louis, to devote his talent to his 
poor people of the South. And you 
would deny him the opportunity to ac- 
complish that good!” 
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But it was all to no avail. 

Dr. Martin’s office was really a part 
of the parish buildings. With the priest’s 
help, soon after the fruitless interview 
with the hospital board, he had fitted 
out a little operating room and, with 
the assistance of a trained nurse, had 
begun to perform some operations. But 
he knew that with the equipment at 
hand he could not take care of the more 
serious cases, and there were plenty of 
these. 

In the meantime Father Brogan had 
turned over his parochial duties to an 
assistant and had gone North, to try 
to collect funds for the new Catholic 
hospital. 

e 

For a few months all went smoothly 
in the little town of Succo—save for 
Dr. Martin. True, he made enough 
money to support his wife and child; 
he also found a reasonable amount of 
companionship in the many friendships 
he had formed since coming South; but 
he still was thwarted in much of what 
he could accomplish, for a doctor and 
surgeon without a hospital was like a 
carpenter without tools. Then some- 
thing happened that shook the rural 
community out of its complacent ways. 

The mayor’s youngest soon took sick. 
He was not exactly ill, but he came 
dangerously near dying. The lad had 
been holding a thumb tack in his mouth 
when suddenly, upon being bumped, 
he breathed it right down into his 
trachea, below the larynx. To compli- 
cate matters, the doctors at the hos- 
pital did not feel competent to remove 
it, but they did know enough about it 
to inform the distraught father that 
unless it was removed as soon as pos- 
sible, it might result in a fatal internal 
hemorrhage. 

“Where can I get a surgeon?” cried 
the mayor. 

“T know one in St. Louis,” ventured 








one of the doctors. 

When after a delay of two hours the 
noted surgeon was located, he seemed 
quite reluctant to leave all and fly to 
Succo, even for the mayor. “I have my 
own patients here to consider. Besides 
by the time I’d get down there, it might 
be too late to save your boy.” 

“Could you recommend a surgeon 
closer by?” 

“T don’t know. What other doctors 
are in your town?” 

“There are none, except a colored 
man.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Dr. Martin, I believe.” 

“Ts he the man who left St. Louis 
this past year to work in the South? 

“Yes, I think he did.” 

“Well, there’s your man,” declared 
the surgeon. “He can remove that tack 
from your boy’s throat.” 

“But, Doctor,” stuttered the mayor, 
“He’s a nigger! We don’t allow - - -” 

A rather stern voice came over the 
wire: “Do you want to save the life of 
your boy?” 

e 

Dr. Martin glanced, with some curi- 
osity, about the operating room. Nicely 
furnished, he noted, and equipment up 
to date. In looking over the instruments 
he discovered that some were lacking 
for this very delicate operation. But 
he would have to proceed with the tools 
at hand. 

Nor would he have been human, if the 
irony of the entire situation had escaped 
him. Of course, he would not at any 
event have refused the request of an em- 
barrassed mayor, with a boy’s life at 
stake. For a moment he had a fleeting 
fear. “If I flunk this case,” he thought, 
“both I and the colored are cooked in 
this town. If, on the other hand, I can 
get that tack out, may - - -” 

He had first to instruct the doctors 
and the staff, for none had ever assisted 
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at such an operation. Then, with the 
boy on the table, he took complete 
charge, assigning each his task, soothing 
the youngster’s fears. Finally the boy’s 
mouth was opened and the instruments 
placed. The delicacy and danger of the 
surgery consisted in securing the tack, 
turning it, and removing it at the pre- 
cise moment when there was least like- 
lihood of tearing the tender membrane 
of tube and larynx. In the drama of 
that moment neither nurses nor doc- 
tors remembered that they were taking 
orders from a colored man. 

“Now, lad, I want you to cough, not 
too hard, but so I can hear you.” 

The boy complied, and at that 
moment Dr. Bob swiftly and skillfully 
pulled upward, with the offending tack 
at the end of the long slender pliers. 

“Now, let me look down that throat 
once more,” he added. Straightening up, 
he said: “He'll be all right. We got it 
out without a scratch.” 

e@ 

In the days that followed Dr. Martin 
went about his tasks with a sprightlier 
step. There had been a surprising batch 
of congratulations, together with a 
large check and a warm though busi- 
nesslike note of appreciation from the 
mayor. He could not also but notice 
that the white folk turned to look at him 
as he walked down the street. 

Then, two weeks later, a boy was 
brought into his office from the coun- 
try. The youngster was in considerable 
pain, and a preliminary examination 
indicated acute appendicitis and a prob- 
able emergency operation. 

“Well, this is it,” thought the young 
doctor, as he lifted the phone. 

“Dr. Martin calling. I have a boy 
here who needs hospitalization immedi- 
ately, probably have to have an oper- 
ation right away. May I come in to oper- 
ate?” 

“Will you hold the phone a moment, 


















Doctor?” answered a voice. 

“We cannot wait very long. The boy 
is in agony.” 

Then after two minutes the voice 
came back: 

“T am sorry, Doctor, but the board 
has decided that the same policy is in 
force. What surgeon do you wish to take 
over the case?” 

With a hopeless shrug the young 
doctor put down the phone. Almost 
absent-mindedly he picked up a letter 
‘ which had just been deposited on his 
desk. He opened it to see the handwrit- 
ing of Father Brogan. 

Dear Doctor, 

Just in case this letter reaches you when 
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you are having one of your rough moments, 
I am hastening to write that at last a 
miracle has happened. The contributions 
had been coming in rather slowly—Cath- 
olics do have so many causes that demand 
their hard-earned pennies—when I had 
the good fortune to meet a Mrs. D—, 
widow of a wealthy manufacturer. After 
hearing my story, she assured me that 
she would meet one half of the payment on 
the hospital buildings. Through her lawyer, 
she has authorized me to ascertain costs, 
etc., and has also promised to help in 
securing a loan for the residue. So keep 
up your heart, boy, for it looks as though 
soon we'll have our Catholic hospital in 
Succo - --. 


Ode to an American Temple 
When a child of four 
Is a picture star, 
She learns not to worry 
; About why men are. 
And thus she grows up. 


At a ripe sixteen 
i She’s in love for life. 
: A year passes by. Then, 
Behold! She’s a wife. 
“Till death do us part.” 


It’s a son that’s born 
In the following year; 


But motherhood doesn’t 
Impair her career. 
She hires a nurse-maid. 
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With a son or not, 
It’s the Hollywood course— 
She’s just twenty-one when 
She gets a divorce. 
She’s finished the cycle. 


But there’s one act left 
In the show ahead— 
The part she’ll be playing 
When at last she’s dead. 
May God show her mercy. 











Character Test (So) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Charity at Home 


There is an almost universal tendency of human beings to fail at times 
in the practice of true charity and patience toward persons of their own 
immediate family and household. Many who are universally acclaimed by 
their neighbors, friends and fellow-workers as paragons of understanding, 
kindness and good manners, will frequently give way, in the intimacy of 
their own home, to peevishness, outbursts of temper, nagging, and incredibly 
bad manners. They seem to be entirely different persons when they are in 
their homes and when they are away from home. 

From one angle this is difficult to explain. It is the angle that most of 
those who are guilty of unkindness at home do profess a great love for their 
families. Husbands, wives, brothers and sisters who would permit no one to 
raise a doubt about the sincerity of their love for one another are the very 
ones who do give way to great meanness. Moreover their grief would be 
great, and intensely expressed, if a member of their family were to fall seri- 
ously ill or to die. Yet in their daily contacts with each other they do and 
say amazingly hurtful things. 

From another angle this is not too hard to explain. Once conjugal or 
family ties have been forged, people are apt to grow into the feeling that 
little things are no longer important, or that these strong ties give them a 
right to give way to the instincts of their lower nature in the little things. 
Close association under the same roof for a long time does have a wearing 
effect on the good manners and good virtues that in reality constitute the 
expression of true love. 

But it can still be said that boorishness, ill-temper, unkindness toward 
the members of one’s family are proofs of great weakness of character. There 
is a kind of radical hypocrisy in those who are unfailingly sweet and forebear- 
ing with mere acquaintances and friends, but apt to snarl and snap at mem- 
bers of their immediate family. The saying that “charity begins at home” 
has a very direct application here: one who is testy and quarrelsome with 
those to whom he is bound by the closest ties does not possess the real virtue 
of charity, no matter how affable and pleasant he is with outsiders. 

It is good for all, therefore, to examine themselves periodically on 
whether they follow different standards of politeness and charity toward those 
outside and those within their home. 
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Inside Freemasonry 


Several readers have asked for an article on this subject. Many 
more readers will be informed by it. 


L. M. Merrill 


ONE OF the questions frequently asked 
of Catholics is why their Church raises 
such a hullabaloo about Freemasonry, 
even to the extent of forbidding Catho- 
lics to join it under the penalty of ex- 
communication. “After all,” many a 
Mason has said to his Catholic acquaint- 
ances, “I have never heard anything said 
against Catholics in any lodge meeting I 
have attended. I have many Catholic 
friends. I even go to a Catholic Church 
once in a while. I don’t see why there 
should be this opposition on the part 
of the Catholic Church toward an or- 
ganization that is working hard toward 
the betterment of living conditions all 
over the world. We Masons build hos- 
pitals for children, and accept no fees 
for those who need care. We promote 
many charitable causes. We distribute 
Christmas baskets to the poor. We 
maintain a large number of comfort- 
able homes for the aged. Why cannot 
the Catholic Church recognize the good 
we are doing and be friendly?” 

Many a Catholic is hard put to 
answer such statements. For that rea- 
son it is necessary to present some of 
the facts about Freemasonry that clarify 
the picture and reveal how obligated 
the Catholic Church is to take a stand 
against it. Indeed, these facts are pre- 
sented for the consideration of many 
Masons themselves, who, being enrolled 
only in the lower degrees of Free- 
masonry, and being too busy to read the 
official organs it publishes, and being 
unaware of the historic opposition of 
Freemasonry to the Catholic Church, 
themselves appear to be most kindly dis- 
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posed toward Catholicism. It is not the 
Catholic Church that has created the 
barriers between itself and Freema- 
sonry; it is the latter that has officially 
declared itself to be an agency bent 
on destroying the Church. The Church 
merely recognizes this aim and is bound 
to act accordingly. 
e 

The official organ of Freemasonry in 
the United States is The New Age, a 
monthly publication which expresses 
the aims of the organization. It is sup- 
plemented by a news Bulletin and a 
Clipsheet that are sent out to editors 
and many clergymen all over the land. 
It is impossible to read even the head- 
lines of these hand-outs without recog- 
nizing the unifying presence of a very 
bitter opposition to the Catholic Church. 
Indeed, one can, with but little research, 
trace back to these propaganda vehicles 
many of the popular charges against 
the Catholic Church that make the 
rounds. 

Here, however, is some of the clear 
and concrete evidence. Writing in The 
New Age in the September, 1921, issue, 
James W. Cook, a 32nd degree Mason, 
had this to say about Masonry’s atti- 
tude toward the Catholic Church: 

“Masonry ought to be and must be a 
World Power. But there is a World 
Power with which Masonry is face to 
face, a World Power, cunning, crafty, 
and secretive, that seeks to dominate 
and control the life, the intelligence 
and the conscience of our people and 
subject them by intellectual bondage 
and servitude to a foreign potentate 
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. . . That World Power comes to us in 
the name of Jesus, garbles and twists 
His teaching, and proclaims itself His 
sole representative on earth. Yet, when 
it considers itself safe, it throws aside 
the garb of religion and reveals its true 
nature as a gigantic political organiza- 
tion, determined to crush individual 
liberty and freedom of thought, and by 
superstition, ignorance and fear to bring 
all people into subjection to its tyrannic 
will. That World Power has muzzled 
nearly all our press. It has captured or 
poisoned our sources of information. It 
is organizing an army of Knights, who 
are sworn to bring our country to the 
knees of their pontiff in humble obe- 
dience.” 

It would be difficult to find a more 
definite statement of the attitude of 
official Masonry toward the Catholic 
Church; difficult, too, to find a state- 
ment that more deliberately and dia- 
bolically misrepresents the aims and 
methods of the Catholic Church. To 
take but one of many points as an 
illustration, it ignores the essential fact 
that the Catholic Church offers its 
teachings first and fundamentally to the 
intelligence and free will of individual 
men. It claims and wields no authority 
except that which men can, by studying 
the evidence, come to see has been 
bestowed on it by God. It resolutely 
refuses to accept as a member any per- 
son who has not been convinced that 
it represents the truth. It has no secret 
policies or stratagems; everything it 
does and says is open for all to see and 
read in books and ponder. But the 
secret society called Freemasonry has 
decreed that the Church is “cunning, 
‘crafty, secretive, seeking to dominate 
lives, to crush liberty, etc.” 

e 

This is not an isolated case of a 
high-ranking Mason stating Masonry’s 
eternal opposition to the Catholic 


Church. In the November, 1923, issue of 
The Living Age, H. M. Mayes, also a 
32nd degree Mason, wrote as follows 
about what he called the Crisis, i. e., 
the attempt of the Pope and Bishops 
to steal the American government: 

“This papal-ecclesiastical scheme has 
ever been, and is now, the destructive 
factor of the menace to human liberty 
in society and the affairs of men. Roman 
priests assert—by the authority of the 
Pope and the alleged ‘holy Fathers’— 
that they alone possess the right and 
the power to direct political (temporal) 
and spiritual affairs and conduct of 
men, and that no one has any rights 
contrary to the will and authority of 
the said ‘holy Father the Pope’; that 
the most penitent submission to his de- 
crees in matters both spiritual and tem- 
poral is necessary to salvation, and 
without his pardon, extended through 
his ‘holy priest’, on any act or thought, 
his anathema and purgatory are assured 
to the offending soul. All decrees must 
be obeyed; . .. public schools in 
America must be destroyed because 
they are ungodly, not being created and 
controlled by the Pope; the Church 
must rule the State; the Church is 
supreme!” 

This sounds exactly like a battle- 
cry, which it was intended to be. The 
sad thing is that there are so many 
people by whom it was taken as a chal- 
lenge in behalf of a just cause. It is a 
matter of history, of fact, of every day 
evidence, that the Catholic Church sets 
down clearly defined limits of authority 
in the spiritual and temporal realms; 
that she has always upheld the authority 
of the State as the one established by 
God for all temporal affairs. It is there- 
fore pure fabrication to state that 
Roman priests assert that “the Pope 
and ‘the holy fathers’ alone possess the 
right to direct the political and spiritual 
affairs and conduct of men.” The men 
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who speak thus hate the Catholic Church 
enough not even to want to know the 
elementary truth about it. 

In the same issue of The New Age 
this diatribe may be read: 

“The Roman Catholic hierarchy is 
the only thing on earth calling itself a 
Church that has always been, is now, 
and according to its own repeated asser- 
tions, always will be opposed to ad- 
vancement in education—particularly 
popular education—in any direction 
that promotes general enlightenment; 
and more particularly, it is strenuously 
opposed to our public school system— 
for obvious reasons. It is an autocratic, 
politico-commercial aggregation, profes- 
sing religion, behind which profession 
it endeavors to meddle with everything 
else on earth, in hell or in heaven; arro- 
gating to itself the power to decide who 
shall inherit the earth, inhabit it and 
possess it, and finally ascend to heaven, 
and consigning everything else to eternal 
and bottomless perdition . . .” 

This particular paragraph contains 
one of the frequently repeated Masonic 
charges against the Church, namely, 
that she opposes education. Behind it 
lies a pertinacious effort on the part of 
official Masonry to bring about, through 
legal means (which would be strictly 
totalitarian) “the compulsory attend- 
ance of all children at the public 
schools.” Indeed, the Supreme Council 
of the chief Masonic lodge in the Unit- 
ed States usually publishes in The Liv- 
ing Age its permanent ideals, and first 
among these is “The American public 
school, non-partisan, non-sectarian, effic- 
ient, democratic, for all the children of 
all the people.” Clearly, the Catholic 
school system of the United States 
stands in the way of the achievement 
of this ideal, and the full weight of 
the propaganda of the Masonic Order 
is levelled against it. The Church is 
therefore said to be opposed to educa- 


tion, a charge that any student of his- 
tory can quickly learn to be false. Or 
the Church is said to favor the wrong 
kind of education because she insists 
that her own children learn something 
about God in school. We have known 
Masons who sent their children to Cath- 
olic schools and academies and colleges; 
but they did so without knowing that 
the policy-makers of Masonry have de- 
clared total war on such schools, as 
the above quotation proves. 
e 

Sometimes it is said by Masons that 
the Church, in its condemnation of 
Masonry, has in mind only the Euro- 
pean and particularly the Latin branches 
of the order, because they are usually 
outspokenly atheistic. They add that 
Freemasonry in America does not follow 
those lines, but that it is just a busi- 
ness man’s fraternity bent on doing 
good for its members and for society. 
The above American Masonic declara- 
tions should in themselves be sufficient 
answer to that supposed distinction. 
However, The New Age itself announced 
in its January, 1924, issue that “any 
attempt to draw an arbitrary line be- 
tween Latin and American Masonry is 
largely gratuitous . . . The Supreme 
Councils of the Scottish Rite of the 
Southern Jurisdiction (Mother Coun- 
cil of the World) and of the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the United States recog- 
nizes the Supreme Councils of France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Belgium in 
Europe, of the Argentine, Brazil, Cen- 
tral America, Chili, Colon, Columbia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela in the western hemisphere, with 
all of whom the American Supreme 
Councils are maintaining cordial fra- 
ternal relations.” 

These specific evidences of the atti- 
tude that Masonry takes toward the 
Catholic Church are supported by the 
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various lists of books and pamphlets 
publicized in The Living Age. Prominent 
on these lists are titles that in them- 
selves show a grim concern about the 
progress and teachings of the Catholic 
Church. On a list we have at hand 
there are the following titles: “American 
vs. Roman Catholicism”; “Church of 
Rome (Extracts from 1913 Papal Allo- 
cution)”; “Double Doctrine of the 
Church of Rome”; “Earth’s Oldest 
Empire (Church of Rome)”; “Hum- 
anum Genus—Pope of Rome’s Letter 
against Freemasonry and Albert Pike’s 
Reply”; “The Truth Shall Make You 
Free—the Pope’s Letter attacking the 
Public School System and the Supreme 
Council’s Resolutions relative to same”’; 
“Vox Dei, Part I (On the Church of 
Rome)”. 


e 

From all this it can be seen that the 
Catholic Church has no choice other 
than to prohibit membership in Free- 
masonry, even for the sake of insurance 
cr business contacts, to all Catholics. 
She takes at their face value the dec- 
larations of high American Masons that 
Catholicism is the mortal enemy of the 


World Power of Freemasonry, and that 
the latter must campaign for its destruc- 
tion. Every dues-paying Mason, no 
matter what he personally thinks of the 
Catholic Church and her schools, is 
contributing to that campaign. 


Despite these facts, no true Catholic 
permits a hatred of Masons to find shel- 
ter in his heart. He knows that both those 
who express the inside aims of Free- 
masonry, and those rank-and-file mem- 
bers who are scarcely conscious of what 
those aims are, in some way are victims 
of misrepresentations of the Catholic 
Church that have been handed down 
to them by others. Every true Catholic 
humbly realizes that, if he himself had 
been brought up from childhood on the 
constant repetition of the wild things 
quoted from Masonic writings in this 
article, he would have a hard time find- 
ing and accepting the truth about the 
Church. And he humbly prays that 
every Mason will be granted the grace 
to turn aside from the caricature of 
the Church he has been shown, and 
to see and know and love and embrace 
the reality. 


Greetings to a Friend 
Best wishes to 
You, Mr. Funk, 
Although you seem 
To be quite drunk. 


You’ve started out 
The New Year big, 
With all the gusto 


Of a pig. 


Your nose is red, 

Your eyes blood-shot; 
You look just like 
A skid-row sot. 

On New Year’s Eve 
It’s rather odd 

That this should be 
Your gift tna God! 


LGM 





Readers Retort to Readers 


So many readers have written in to answer the critical letters we have 
been publishing about various items in The Liguorian that we feel 
we Owe it to them to make public their views. We are grateful for the 
many such letters on hand, but still welcome criticism and complaints. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 

“Tt is difficult to understand why some 
readers of THe Liauortan frame and submit 
to you such caustic remarks as appear in 
‘Readers Retort’ ... I dare say that if you 
published a cheap, sexy magazine, replete 
with French bathing suits and sexy jokes, 
your ‘Readers Retort’ would suddenly be 
filled with all sorts of commendations, 
though only from the very people who 
have been wont to criticize . . . I think 
your magazine contains sufficient channels 
of grace to convert any right-thinking per- 
son to the true Church, and it is not your 
fault if they do not cooperate with that 
grace. Your answer to those poor misled 
people are always so Christian, so calm, so 
sensible, that anyone who, after reading 
them, cancels his subscription must be a 
little off. 

“T have never read one line, one para- 
graph, one word in your magazine of which 
anyone has reason to complain, least of all 
Catholics. I think that you and your work 
are doing more to educate people than all 
the secular universities since the beginning 
of the faulty public schools. Your stories 
are ten times better than the best in any 
secular magazine, which, at best, are only 
sordid attempts to interpret life . .. It is 
a comfort to me to see THe LicuoriAN on 
a pamphlet rack, bursting with grace and 
enlightenment. I wish everyone could take 
the two hours required.to read it. Please 
be assured that not only my prayers but 
those of many others are with you. Though 
you may be irked by a few ‘retorts’, please 
continue to write the truth.” 

. F. D. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
“In reading your feature ‘Readers Re- 
tort’, I am heartened to see that your zeal 
for truth is causing you to lose the kind of 
subscribers you should try best not to please 
—TI refer to the great and growing class of 
American secularist Catholics, those whose 
greatest ambition is to be exactly like 
their non-Catholic neighbors in everything 
save that on Sunday they attend Mass. 
May God continue to bless your efforts to 
give us a fearless, outstanding American 
Catholic Journal. My priestly blessing on 
your efforts.” 
Father R. G. 


Richmond Heights, Missouri 

“For the life of me I can’t understand 
the critical letters and cancellations you 
receive and which are published in THe 
Liauortan. I’ve been a LicuoriaN sub- 
scriber for several years and it still holds 
top place in this home over the eight other 
periodicals (both secular and Catholic) 
we receive each week and month. We read 
it from cover to cover each month and 
marvel at the swell job you are doing in 
analyzing and discussing current questions 
and conditions. 

“I would like to correct something right 
now that has been bothering me in recent 
months. I renewed my subscription to THE 
Licuortan for a five-year period right be- 
fore you increased the rate to $2.00 per 
year. In recent months as I read the maga- 
zine I felt that I was getting much more 
than I had paid for; even at $2.00 it’s the 
best bargain I ever got. What I want to do, 
therefore, is to adjust my rate to your 
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current price, and am enclosing my check 
accordingly .. .” 


W. J. G. 


Webster Groves, Missouri. 
“Of all the Catholic magazines, plus sev- 
eral Church papers, that I regularly receive, 
I am glad to go on record as stating that 
Tue Licuorian is head and shoulders above 
any such publication I have had the priv- 
ilege of receiving. I enjoy the articles 
therein so much that I cannot find words 
in my limited vocabulary to express it 
. . . I am becoming increasingly surprised 
at the ‘complaint’ section. I marvel greatly 
at the objections raised. It occurs to me— 
and I suggest—that most of these good 
people are lacking in a sense of humor. 
I have read all the articles they have taken 
exception to and very much enjoyed your 
‘satirical’ handling of them. They were 
amusing, yet there were definite, intelligent 
points that were both enlightening and 
educational . .. Count me among the many 
who eagerly look forward to each issue of 
Tse LicuortAN, and each opportunity to 
renew an expired subscription.” 
E. M. Schneller. 


Roselle Park, N. J. 

“It is my opinion that if this letter were 
written in the manner to which I am ac- 
customed, it would never reach the desk of 
the ‘Readers Retort’ editor. Therefore it 
shall follow the outline of previous letters 
published therein. 

“T hate your publication, Tue Liauorian, 
and I hate every article in it. I hate to 
read about your racial opinions and the 
manner in which you help the Negroes. 
I hate the way you deal with false reli- 
gions. I hate the way you put your two 
cents into the labor-management strife. 
‘I hated to part with my last two dollars 
for the subscription, and I hate the pro- 
moter who took it. 

“Why do I hate all the above? Well, 
you see, it’s this way. I’m a working man 
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and I don’t get finished until late at night. 
When I sit down to relax I hate to pick up 
Tue Licuorian, knowing full well that once 
I start to read all the interesting and whole- 
some articles therein I will hate to put it 
down until I’ve finished reading it from 
cover to cover. Now, this makes me hate 
to go to bed until late, and I'll hate to get 
up early to go to work and I hate to work 
when I’m tired. I’ll probably hate myself 
for this too, but please don’t fail to renew 
my subscription when it expires.” 
M. S. H. 


Rolla, Missouri. 
“T am surprised at the relatively large 
number of cancellations of THe Licuvortan 
because of disagreements with the editors’ 
views. These cancellations do not seem to 
be the result of objections to THe Liaguorian 
as a whole but in part. I wonder just how 
many publications such people must have 
cancelled on this score, for surely, what 
publication is there with which such people 
agree in every thought or issue or man- 
ner of presentation? It is my opinion that 
these readers have acted emotionally and 
not rationally. I feel that THe Licuortan 
is contributing its share to good and useful 
literature. It is unafraid to square away at 
concepts which are contrary to the natural 
law and the teachings of Christ. It is 
not only propagating the faith, but is mak- 
ing an effort to show how Christ’s teach- 
ings do apply to our social, economic and 
political life. 
E. R. S. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

“Of all the books and magazines I have 
ever read, Tue LiauoriAN is the most truth- 
ful and interesting. I am not a Catholic, 
but I have learned many things I never 
knew before and many more that I never 
understood. More readers of books and 
magazines should subscribe for THE 
LiauortAn. I have a boy who is only eleven 
months old, but as soon as he is able to 

















read I shall see to it that he reads THE 
Licuortan. I want to thank you for pub- 
lishing a magazine just for people who like 
good reading.” 


Mrs. J. R. 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

“The purpose of this letter is to extend 
to you my sincere appreciation for publish- 
ing such a fine magazine as Tue LicuoriAN. 
The articles contained therein are most 
constructive and enlightening and bring 
forth the Catholic viewpoint on every im- 
portant topic ... By reading Tue Licuorian 
I have been able to put across points in 
various discussions that would have proven 
very embarrassing to me, had I not known 
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the answer .. .” 


Mrs. M. T. H. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
“The more I read Tue Licuortan the 
more I appreciate it and above all the untir- 
ing efforts of all those who make this 
magazine possible. In regard to ‘Readers 
Retort’, it is plain to see that most of 
these letters are written by persons who 
seem to have a chip on their shoulder. 
Editors do not expect their readers to agree 
with everything they say, yet it is amaz- 
ing how so many well meaning articles seem 
to get twisted in the minds of some of 
your readers .. . For every subscription you 
‘have lost in the past, may you gain two 
new ones in the future.” 
G. R. 


Dangerous Testimony 
The people in Vienna, Austria, which is in the Russian Zone of Occu- 
pation, although they live in fear and trembling, can still joke about their 


plight. 


It is reported that there are many deserters from the Red forces occupying 
the city, and it is becoming almost a nightly procedure for one or more 


of the disillusioned Russian soldiers 
their civilian attire. 


to hold up civilians and strip them of 


It is somewhat dangerous to report such thefts to the Soviet police, but, 
in the Irish Redemptorist Record, Douglas Goodchild reports a joke which 
is making the rounds, and which describes how one indignant civilian did 
make a complaint to the Viennese police inspector. 

“I’ve just been robbed of my hat and coat and trousers,” the victim said. 

“Who did it?” the inspector asked. 


“Three foreigners in uniform.” 
“Were they French?” 

“No.” 

“Swiss? 

“No? 

“Ttalians?” 

“No.” 

“Greenlanders?” 

“No, 


After an hour of this, when the Inspector had exhausted all possible 
nationalities, he looked anxiously over his shoulder and whispered: 


“Were they Russians?” 


“Of course they were,” said the victim, “but you said it first.” 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On Evil Thoughts and Desires 


Sickness or physical incapacity does not always render a person immune 
to temptations in the form of evil thoughts or desires. Sometimes, indeed, 
it does the opposite; it intensifies the tendency toward day-dreaming about 
forbidden things. A shut-in is naturally inclined to think how wonderful it 
would be to have his health and freedom. Both the lower nature of a sick 
person and the devil will use this natural inclination to suggest thoughts and 
desires of illicit enjoyments. 

The shut-in must know, like everybody else, that the mere approach 
of evil suggestions does not of itself constitute sin. They become sinful only 
if the will embraces them gladly, and without opposition permits them to 
dominate the mind. Opposition to evil thoughts and desires can take one 
of two forms, or, best of all, a combination of the two forms. One is prayer, 
especially ejaculatory prayers expressive of love of God, petition for help, 
etc. The other is the effort to turn the mind from the evil suggestion to other 
innocent but interesting things. Anyone who makes an effort to pray and to 
turn the mind from evil thoughts need never fear that he has committed a sin. 

It is good for the shut-in to remember that sincere opposition to evil or 
lustful thoughts does not remove the appeal that pleasure of any kind has 
for the lower nature. The body, with its passions and appetites, reacts blindly 
and instinctively to the images and suggestions of pleasure. The body alone 
cannot, therefore, be expected to resist them; rather it yearns toward them 
whenever they appear in any form, good or evil. It is up to the will, which 
is subject to the mind’s perceptions of good and evil, to reject what is evil 
and embrace what is good. 

That is why it is so important for shut-ins, and everybody else, to avoid 
stimulating the lower nature’s desires by such things as bad reading, looking 
at suggestive pictures, dangerous conversations, etc. There will be plenty of 
uninvited and involuntary temptations; for these there will always be an 
abundance of grace for resistance. But if one invites temptation by contem- 
plating evil, one can hardly count on God’s grace to resist it. 
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Games of America 


Battle on Skates 


Canada’s gift to the United States has been the winter sport called 
hockey. An assist goes to the scientists who developed artificial ice 


for indoor rinks. 


R. E. 


IN THE 1946-47 season, the six teams 
of the National Hockey League played 
before crowds that filled 99.6 per cent 
of the seating capacity of their arenas. 
No other sport in America can claim 
greater attendance records in propor- 
tion to attendance capacity. Yet hockey 
is one of the younger games that have 
found favor in the eyes of the American 
public. It was in December, 1924, that 
the first professional hockey game was 
played indoors on an artificially frozen 
rink in the United States. In 1925, 
17,000 people attended the first pro- 
fessional hockey game played on an in- 
side rink in New York City. It is clear 
now that practically every one of them 
became an unofficial promoter of pro- 
fessional hockey. 

In some form the game of hockey 
appears to have been known far back 
in ancient history. In 1922, an explorer, 
while digging among the ruins of an- 
cient Athens, unearthed a Grecian 
pedestal showing two boys with crooked 
sticks bending over a ball, obviously 
ready for the “face off”, while four 
other boys stood by, ready to bat the 
ball around. Most ancient traces of the 
game indicate that only “field hockey” 
was then known, though there is some 
evidence that the Mongolians had a 
form of “ice hockey”. The word 
“hockey”, of course, was not used until 
fairly recent times. Forerunners of 
hockey were “hurley” in Ireland, 
“shinty” or “shinny” in Scotland, and 
“bandy” in England. The modern word 
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“hockey” is derived from the French 
“hoquet”, which means a shepherd’s 
crook, an article that the hockey stick 
more or less resembles. 

No one seems to know certainly just 
who was responsible for transferring the 
game from the green fields to the shin- 
ing ice. Most sports’ historians award 
that honor to a detachment of Royal 
Canadian Rifles, stationed at Tete-du- 
pont Barracks near Kingston Harbor in 
1876. But the real development of the 
sport on ice must be credited to two 
college students, Robertson and Smith, 
of McGill University in Montreal, Can- 
ada. In the winter of 1879 these two 
young men adapted a set of river-ice 
rules from the old game of field-hockey. 

The St. Lawrence river was the test- 
ing ground for the new game. There 
were thirty young men, proudly sport- 
ing McGill’s colors, equipped with canes, 
broom handles, tree branches, etc., in 
that first game—fifteen on each side. 
While much fun was had by all, it be- 
came increasingly clear that thirty 
husky men, battling for a puck on a 
space not more than 200 by 85 feet, 
made an unwieldy crowd. Before many 
games had been played, the number of 
contestants had dropped to 18, where 
it remained until 1886, in which year 
it was decided that seven men were 
enough for each team. In 1887 the 
Amateur Hockey Association of Canada 
was formed and ice-hockey was in to 
stay. 

A parallel development was taking 
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place in England, where, in 1891, the 
game was Officially organized under the 
auspices of the “Bandy Association”. 
Crowded rinks, for a long time, were 
the rule in England, where eleven men 
were employed on each team. Later the 
number fluctuated between seven and 
eleven, determined, apparently, by the 
mutual agreement of the two managers 
before each game. Meanwhile, Canada 
had stabilized the seven-man team and 
had made great progress in the scien- 
tific angles of the sport. It was in 1916 
that Canada eliminated the seventh man 
from its teams (up to then called the 
“rover”) and since that time hockey 
has been known in North America as a 
six-man game. 

Hockey fever spread to the United 
States in the winter of 1894-95. In that 
season several college students from the 
States visited Canada, saw a few games, 
and determined to introduce it to their 
colleges back home. It took hold from 
the start and eventually became part 
of every fashionable college’s sports’ 
curriculum. In fact, it became so popu- 
lar among college students that it caught 
the business eye of several professional 
sports’ promoters, who formed several 
“play-for-pay” aggregations. In 1917 
the National Hockey League drew up its 
constitutions and by-laws and hockey 
became a major professional sport. 

At first the National Hockey League 
was a strictly Canadian venture, made 
up of four teams representing the larger 
cities in Canada. It was not until 1924 
that an American team was admitted to 
the league, and that team, the Boston 
Bruins, made a very poor showing 
against its Canadian rivals. In 1925 
New York and Pittsburgh entered teams 
in the National Hockey League, and 
by 1927 six of the ten teams in the 
League represented cities in the United 
States. The second World War reduced 
the League to six teams, four of them in 
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the United States, and that is the make- 
up of the National Hockey League 
today. It was the science of artificial ice- 
making that did most to popularize the 
game in the United States, though the 
majority of top-ranking players are 
still Canadian. The long Canadian 
winters and the intense interest in the 
game that has grown up in Canada 
make good players.out of many boys 
before they have reached their teens. 

Hockey won its place in the American 
heart because it combines two qualities 
that are dear to the heart of every 
sports fan: speed and hard bodily con- 
tact. Speed, of course, is of the essence, 
and the speed of a man fairly flying 
down the length of a rink on skates is a 
beautiful thing to behold. The spectator 
at a hockey game sees a continuous 
race, from the first face-off to the last 
whistle, that keeps him on the edge of 
his seat at all times. The race is halted 
momentarily at times only by body- 
checking, the thud of a defense-man 
colliding (on purpose) with a speeding 
forward to prevent him from taking a 
shot at the net. A body-check can roll 
a player up against the five-foot boards 
that surround the rink, or it can drop 
him in his tracks, or it can lead to a 
general brawl between several players. 
The spectators love the roughness that 
is so natural to the speed and excitement 
of the game. 

The puck used in hockey is a piece 
of solid rubber, and when a player 
shoots it toward the net or goal, he 
propels it with tremendous speed. An 
electric eye has timed a puck traveling 
at the tremendous rate of 80 miles an 
hour; some authorities have estimated 
that the better players can move a puck 
toward the goal at 100 miles an hour. 
It is the goalie’s job to see that the 
puck does not get past him into the 
net. For protection, he is encased in 
fifteen pounds of padding, but even so, 

















he often suffers a dented forehead or 
the loss of a few front teeth. 

While there is a great deal of legal 
roughness in hockey, there are many 
forbidden practices for which a player 
can be sent off the ice for varying 
periods of time by the referee. Such 
practices are tripping, punching, rais- 
ing the hockey stick to clout someone 
over the head, and similar barbarous 
misdemeanors. At rinkside there is a 
penalty-box in which offenders must 
languish for the duration of their sen- 
tence, and this is called the “sin-box” 
by the players. While a player is out 
on a penalty, his team has to get along 
with only five men, a circumstance that 
makes coaches frown on illegal prac- 
tices by their players. 

As with all professional sports, the 
players sometimes complain about the 
way the National Hockey League is 
run. Some say that the season is too 
long. Teams have to begin training in 
October for a sixty-game season that 
carries them into April. If a team man- 
ages to win one of the top four places 
in the standings at the season’s end, 
it is eligible to play for the Stanley 
Cup in what are called the “play-offs”. 
The Cup was initiated in 1893 by one 
Lord Stanley to determine the champion 
hockey team of the world. It is merely 
a symbolic cup, and never becomes the 
property of one team. But it is almost 
summer before the play-offs are com- 
pleted and the weary hockey players 
can put aside their skates and sticks. 

Players also complain about their 
salaries. Since hockey is an indoor 
sport, crowd capacities are limited and 
so is the income. Players’ salaries are 
rather low, in comparison with those 
of professional baseball and football 
players. Average salaries run about 
$4000 a year. The play-offs bring addi- 
tional remuneration, as do the various 
awards that have been established: the 
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Vexina trophy for the best goalie of 
the year; the Hart trophy for the most 
valuable player; the Lady Byng trophy 
for the most gentlemanly player; the 
Calder trophy for the rookie of the year. 
Another source of income, strange to 
say, is injury. For every gash received 
in the line of duty a player receives 
ten dollars from the management of 
his team. In the old days five dollars 
were paid for every stitch of the doc- 
tor’s needle after an accident, but it 
seems that doctors could be induced to 
add stitches that were not exactly 
needed. Today it’s ten dollars per gash 
flat. 

Perhaps the players don’t get all 
that’s coming to them, but there can be 
no doubt that they give the fan his 
money’s worth. If a game is tied at the 
end of the regulation 60 minutes, an 
overtime is required by the rules. In 
seasonal play this overtime is limited 
to one ten minute period. In the Stan- 
ley Cup play-offs, however, the over- 
time goes on until one team has scored. 
In the 1935-36 season the Detroit Red 
Wings and Montreal’s Les Canadiens 
played 116 minutes and 30 seconds of 
overtime before Detroit broke the tie. 
Detroit also holds the record for the 
shortest overtime in a game; in the same 
season they were beaten by the Toronto 
Maple Leafs 13 seconds after the over- 
time play had begun. 

There can be no question that hockey 
is a permanent part of the American 
sports’ program. Wherever ice forms on 
rivers, lakes and ponds, you will find 
American boys (and girls, too) trying 
out their hockey sticks and learning to 
“lift” a puck. There are dozens of pro- 
fessional and amateur hockey leagues 
about the land. Above all, there are 
many millions of ardent hockey fans, 
who will always be eager to pay money 
to watch the speed, the science, and the 
rough-and-tumble of a hockey game. 











BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (30) 


E. A. Mangan 


Judas at the Last Supper 


Problem: Did Judas receive Holy Communion at the last supper, or had 
he already retired from the supper-room before Our Lord consecrated the 
bread and wine? 

Solution: This question has always been the subject of dispute, because 
the answer depends on certain facts of which we have no absolute certainty. 

No satisfactory answer can be found merely by speculating on what Our 
Lord would wish to do in the circumstances. To say that He would shrink 
from giving Holy Communion to an unworthy sinner and a traitor the very 
first time the world saw this astounding miracle of love, does not prove 
what He actually did. Indeed, the fact that He has never prevented sinners 
from receiving Him sacrilegiously if they wished to do so would seem to offer 
just as strong an indication of the opposite opinion. 

The facts upon which the real answer must be based are these: 1) the 
precise moment when Christ changed bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood, and 2) the precise moment when Judas left the supper-room. Since 
it is these very events that are in dispute, the best one can do is to offer an 
opinion, and to give the reasons that seem to support that opinion. 

It is my opinion that Our Lord consecrated toward the very end of the 
meal, probably even after the whole ceremonial Paschal meal had been 
finished, and that, just before the consecration, He dipped a piece of bread 
into fruit juice and gave it to Judas, who then went out immediately. 

My reasons for this opinion are the following: 1) St. John, who does not 
mention the consecration, definitely states that Judas left the supper-room 
immediately after receiving the dipped morsel. 2) According to St. Matthew, 
this incident happened before the consecration of bread and wine. 3) Both 
St. Luke and St. Paul say that the consecration took place after the supper. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark designate the moment of consecration by the 
vague phrase “while they were at supper” and “while they were eating”. 
It would seem that these statements should be interpreted according to St. 
Luke and St. Paul. It was the custom to continue nibbling after the meal, 
just as we often do today, and so both the statements, that the consecration 
occurred “after the meal” and “while they were still eating” would be true. 
According to this reasoning, Judas took part in the Paschal supper, received 
the morsel from Our Lord, left the supper-room, and then the consecration 
took place. 

However, many excellent authorities hold that Judas was still at supper 
when the consecration took place, and received Communion unworthily. 
Therefore neither opinion is absolutely certain. ; 














Portrait of Christ 


Christ and His Wealthy Friends 


More about the personages of wealth who in some way came into 
the life of Our Lord. Each one helps us to understand his teaching 


about wealth. 


R. J. Miller 


SOME OF Christ’s wealthy friends were 
converted racketeers, such as the apostle 
St. Matthew and Zacheus of Jericho. 
But he also had wealthy friends whose 
antecedents were rather less obviously 
unfavorable. 

There are such honest rich people, in 
fact, at the very beginning and at the 
very end of His earthly life. It may 
be said, moreover, that they were rich 
not only in this world’s goods, but also 
rich in mystery. The Holy Gospels give 
us few details about them, barely 
enough to rouse our curiosity. These 
sparse details, together with the cir- 
cumstances of their appearance in the 
Gospel story, serve to shroud them in 
a kind of beguiling mystery, which in 
one or the other case has been further 
enhanced by Christian tradition or 
legend. 

The Magi were the wealthy men who 
appear at the beginning of Christ’s life. 
That they were rich in this world’s 
goods is evident from the rare gifts 
they brought: gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. But that they were and are 
rich in mystery is still more striking. 
Just who were they, in the first place? 
Where in “the East” did they come 
from? How did they know about the 
coming Messias, and just what was 
“His star”? Many a Christian through 
the ages has pondered these mysteries 
—and many a romantic writer too!— 
but the field is still open wide for 
Christian pondering and meditation, not 
to say for romantic writers. 


Tradition and legend have made them 
not only Magi, or “wise men,” but also 
“Kings,” although there is no indication 
of special royal dignity about them in 
the Gospel story. The feast of the 
Epiphany, commemorating their coming 
to Bethlehem, has been known for cen- 
turies in many countries of Europe by 
the popular name of “the feast of the 
Kings.” Their relics are venerated in 
the cathedral of Cologne, where they 
are called the three Holy Kings, Caspar, 
Melchior, and Baltassar, and where their 
feast day as Saints is celebrated on 
July 23. 

With all their mystery, however, one 
fact may be stated with certainty: they 
were wealthy men who were very close 
to Our Lord. They were favored with 
special revelations from Him, not grant- 
ed to the wise men and the wealthy of 
Israel. It was given to them to know, 
that is, that the Messias was about to 
come, and they had the special sign of 
“His star” to guide them to His pres- 
ence. More than that, they themselves 
were men of faith and great humility. 
It is really amazing, if we stop to 
ponder the matter even very briefly, 
to see these wealthy and wise men 
falling on their knees in adoration before 
a helpless, poverty-stricken little Baby. 

And falling down they adored Him 
says St. Matthew. Even granting that 
they knew the star was leading them 
to the Messias, must it not (humanly 
speaking) have been a surprise and a 
disappointment to find Him not in a 
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royal palace, surrounded by courtiers, 
but, on the contrary, devoid of every 
outward sign of distinction and royalty? 

Their gifts, too, are an indication of 
the extraordinary depth of their faith. 
The gifts had their own symbolism. 
According to the Fathers of the Church, 
the gold was a sign of their faith in 
Christ as “King of the Jews”; the 
frankincense showed their faith that He 
was the Messias, a truth which even 
the Apostles were slow to grasp, and 
which most of the wise and wealthy 
among the Jews never could bring them- 
selves to accept; and the myrrh, most 
wonderful of all, showed their faith in 
the truth that He was to be the “suffer- 
ing Messias,” again a truth which even 
the favored Apostles found at first a 
stumbling-block and a scandal. 

God had done great things for them, 
it is true, in calling them from afar to 
be the first of the Gentiles to worship 
at His feet; but by their faith and 
humility they too did great things for 
Christ. And it can be a matter of re- 
assurance for an honest Christian of 
the Gentiles in our own day, who 
happens to be also a man or woman of 
wealth, to reflect that the first be- 
lievers among the Gentiles were also 
men rich in this world’s goods. 

But not only at Our Lord’s birth were 
rich men allowed to play a part; they 
were close to Him at His death as well; 
and here too they are rich not only in 
this world’s goods but also in mystery. 

Aside from the holy women who stood 
beneath the Cross (some of whom were 
undoubtedly wealthy, as we shall see) 
there were the mysterious figures of 
the owner of the Upper Room, of 
Claudia Procula, the wife of Pontius 
Pilate, of Nicodemus, and of Joseph 
of Arimethea. 

St. Mark introduces us to the owner 
of the Upper Room: 
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On the first day of the unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the Pasch, the 
disciples say to Him: Whither wilt thou 
that we go, and prepare for Thee to 
eat the Pasch? And He sendeth two of 
His disciples, and saith to them: Go ye 
into the city; and there shall meet you 
a@ man carrying a pitcher of water; follow 
him. And whithersoever he shall. go in, 
say to the master of the house: The 
Master saith, where is My room where 
I may eat the Pasch with My disciples? 
And he will show you a large dining 
room furnished; and there prepare for us. 


A wealthy and mysterious figure in- 
deed, this ‘““master of the house”! Aside 
from this Sbscure reference, we have 
not a word about him in the entire 
Gospel story. What bond was there be- 
tween him and Our Lord? What secret 
meetings had been taking place between 
them; indeed, what secret arrangements 
had already been made between the two 
of them, what strong attachment linked 
this wealthy householder to Our Lord, 
that he would set aside “a large dining 
room” in his house, had have it “fur- 
nished” for His use? 

The subject naturally has occupied 
the interest of lovers of Christ down 
through the ages, and by putting vari- 
ous clues together, they have reached 
the following conclusions. The Upper 
Room in which the Last Supper was 
held was the same as the room in 
which the Apostles met and hid after 
the crucifixion, “for fear of the Jews.” 
It was the room into which Our Lord 
came on Easter Sunday night, “the 
doors being shut”; and in which the 
Apostles received the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on Pentecost Sunday. More- 
over, when St. Peter was delivered from 
prison in Jerusalem by an angel some 
years later, it was to this same house 
that he first made his way. This 
house, say the Acts of the Apostles, 
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belonged to “Mary” the mother of John, 
who was surnamed Mark.” Hence the 
householder to whom the apostles con- 
veyed Our Lord’s message on Holy 
Thursday: ‘Where is My room, that 
I may eat the Pasch with My disciples?” 
was the husband or brother or some 
other relative of this “Mary,” and a 
relative also of “John Mark,” who is 
recognized as none other than the 
Evangelist St. Mark. 

We might note in passing that, ac- 
cording to this viewpoint, there was 
another wealthy man among the Evan- 
gelists besides St. Matthew, namely St. 
Mark! 

The wealthy owner of the Upper 
Room, father of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist or whatever he may have been, 
stands at the beginning of the Passion 
of Our Lord. Midway in the Passion, 
early Good Friday morning, we en- 
counter another wealthy person who is 
friendly to Him, namely the wife of 
Pontius Pilate. 

The Jews had brought Christ before 
Pilate “early in the morning,” about six 
o’clock. It was an ungodly hour for a 
Roman to be aroused from bed (and 
‘Pilate showed it plainly in his first harsh 
words to the Jews.) But on the occa- 
sion of the Paschal celebration the 
Roman governor had to be particularly 
careful lest some spark set off an up- 
rising in the crowded city. So Pilate 
went down to parley with the mob, 
leaving his wife Claudia Procula asleep. 

He managed to stave off the wild- 
eyed priests for the moment, and then, 
finding a suitable pretext, sent the 
prisoner and the mob off to Herod’s 
palace across the city. But he was not 
to be rid of them so easily. Before long 
they were back again, wilder than be- 
fore, and the whole unpleasant business 
was thrust upon him with renewed in- 
sistence. He tried another dodge: 
“Which will you that I release to you, 


Barabbas or Jesus Who 
Christ?” 

At this moment a servant from the 
palace stepped up behind Pilate and 
sought to engage his attention. His wife 
had sent him, the servant said, with an 
urgent message for His Excellency. Well, 
what is the message? Can’t you see that 
I’m busy? (Or did Pilate perhaps wel- 
come the interruption as offering one 
more way out of this mess that was get- 
ting more unpleasant all the time?) 
The message, Excellency, is this: 


is called 


Have nothing to do with this innocent 
man. In a dream today I suffered terribly 
because of Him! 


In a dream foday, not last night, but 
since you left me to deal with this man, 
strange warnings, terrible punishments 
seemed to be involved in your treatment 
of Him, and they threaten me! He is 
innocent! Have nothing to do with 
Him! Let Him go free! 

Very well; there is no reply. Begone. 
But (thought Pilate) now what? My 
wife too! Instead of coming to my 
assistance, she only makes matters 
worse! 

And the priests meanwhile had pro- 
fited by the interruption to stir up the 
rabble to make their fatal choice: “Not 
this Man, but Barabbas!” 

But let us turn our attention to 
Pilate’s wife, Claudia Procula. What 
could have been the nature of the 
dream of this wealthy and noble Roman 
lady, to prompt her to this act of friend- 
ship and veneration for Jesus Christ? 
Here again we have no definite clue, 
but are left to our Christian pondering. 
One modern dramatist pictures her as 
hearing in her dream multitudes of 
voices repeating over and over again: 


Passus sub Pontio Pilato: 
Sub Pontio Pilato passus et sepultus est: 
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children’s voices, women’s voices, men’s 
voices; alone, and then together; now 
murmuring, now chanting, now swell- 
ing to a gigantic chorus of the whole 
world and all history: 


Suffered under Pontius Pilate! 


It might have been; but it might have 
been something far more terrible too; 
something more closely connected with 
the Person of the “innocent Man” Who 
was being judged by her husband that 
Good Friday morning. 

Whatever it was, Christian tradition 
indicated that Claudia Procula herself 
profited by the experience. This wealthy 
lady and friend of Christ in His Pas- 


sion is honored as a saint in some of 
the Greek Churches. It has also been 
suggested that St. Paul the Apostle is 
speaking of her as one of the Christians 
in Rome when he writes from Rome at 
the end of his second Epistle to Tim- 
othy: 


Eubulus and Pudens and Linus and Claudia 
and all the brethren salute thee. 


At any rate, we find more and more 
rich people associated in some way 
with Christ as we continue our study, 
and seek to learn just what was his 
divine attitude toward the possession of 
wealth. The study will continue in the 
next article. 


Safe Name 
The Irish Digest notes the following series of curious coincidences which 
would seem to indicate that if any of our readers have the name of Hugh 
Williams, they need not worry overmuch about losing their lives in a ship- 


wreck: 


In the year 1664 the English ship Menai was lost in a gale. The only sur- 
vivor out of 81 passengers was a man named Hugh Williams. 

About a century later there is a record of a pleasure schooner being 
wrecked off the Isle of Man. There were 60 passengers, and only one sur- 
vived, and his name was Hugh Williams. 

In 1820 a small craft carrying 25 picnicking children was run down by a 
coal barge. All perished except one boy named Hugh Williams. 

A coal barge out of Leeds in England foundered in 1889. Two of the nine 
men aboard were rescued. They turned out to be uncle and nephew, and 
both of them had the name of Hugh Williams. 


Names on the Map 


Our correspondent in charge of unusual place names came up this month 
with the following, all of which are actually to be found in the state of 


Georgia: 
Scataway 
Too Nigh 
Long Nose 
Dug Down 
Silly Cook 
Turkey Trot 
Broke Jug Creek 


Tear Breeches Ridge 
Rip Skin Thicket 
Dog Hobble Ridge 
Bear Wallow 

Wooly Ridge 
Huggins’ Hell 





Drinking and Drunkenness 


It is strange that so simple a summary as this, of the right principles 
concerning alcohol, should need to be stated. But there are many 
who have heard only distortions of the truth in this regard. 


L. G. Miller 


THE RECENT plebescite in Oklahoma 
on the question of whether or not to 
legalize the sale of liquor in the state 
occasioned quite a spate of comment 
in the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The result of the voting, as every- 
one knows, was a new victory, albeit a 
slim one, for the drys. Most observers 
seemed to feel that it had been a euphe- 
mism to call Oklahoma dry, whether 
with or without Prohibition, but we are 
not concerned with that interesting 
phase of the situation there. 

What intrigued us was a comment in 
the Milwaukee Journal on the attitude 
of the churches toward Prohibition. 
The Journal writer, in the course of a 
long article analyzing Oklahoma politics 
with reference to the liquor trade, 
made the following significant remark: 
“Strangely enough, some of the churches 
are not supporting the drys, but are 
lined up on the other side.” 

There is considerable food for thought 
in that remark, and particularly in the 
opening phrase. Apparently the writer’s 
mental process went something like 
this: “Certainly one would expect to 
find all the churches to be lined up on 
the side of the drys. After all, aren’t 
the churches opposed to drinking, 
gambling, smoking, dancing, and any- 
thing else connected with human relaxa- 
tion? Of course they are; everybody 
knows that, and that is why I find it 
‘strange’ that some of them are appar- 
ently deserting their fundamental prin- 
ciples and taking up an opposite posi- 
tion.” 
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This sweeping generalization is un- 
doubtedly part of the mental equip- 
ment of a great many of our fellow- 
citizens—perhaps the majority of the 
80 million in the United States who are 
“unchurched”, i. e., not members of any 
organized religion. It is probably what 
keeps a great many of them from join- 
ing a church. The tragic thing is that, 
in regard to the Catholic church at 
least, it is manifestly untrue. 

There is no doubt that a strong Puri- 
tan tradition is an essential part of the 
teaching of some of the churches in 
America. That tradition was brought 
over from England and from the Cal- 
vinist countries of Europe during the 
period of early colonization, and for 
many years played a dominant role in 
our history. According to that tradition, 
it was indeed regarded as sinful to in- 
dulge even in the most innocent pas- 
times. According to that joyless tradi- 
tion, life, under the dark cloud of pre- 
destination, was to be lived without 
laughter and without song. There are 
still pockets and sections of the coun- 
try where that tradition persists, where . 
to drink, to smoke, or to play cards, 
are regarded as major transgressions of 
the moral law. 

The churches with this tradition 
played a major role in bringing about 
that weird national experiment known as 
Prohibition. For the zealous members 
of the W.C. T. U., no distinction seems 
to be admissible between drinking and 
drunkenness. To them, the drinking of 
alcohol under any form is sinful, with 












no reservations or exceptions. 

In the course of the years a number 
of the churches which originally held 
to the strict tradition have modified 
their view, chiefly, we think, because 
it did not stand up under the scrutiny 
of common sense. But meanwhile those 
who had left the churches in increas- 
ing numbers, and their children after 
them, kept a picture in their minds 
of religious teaching which centered 
around the prohibition to drink, and 
regarded all drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages as being a great moral trans- 
gression. It is safe to say that the 
majority of the 80 million unchurched, 
most of whom know little and care less 
about the teachings of any church, 
would agree on this one point, that if 
you are a member of a church—any 
church—you must automatically be un- 
alterably opposed to drinking in all 
its forms. The man who does proclaim 
his membership and nevertheless takes 
a drink now and then is put down in 
their minds as being guilty of under- 
standable hypocrisy. They do not blame 
him; they merely use him as a further 
argument to show the unreasonableness 
of the churches. 


Now in opposition to this twisted 
notion of morality we make the bold 
statement that, generally speaking, it 
is not and never has been a sin for a 
Catholic to drink alcoholic beverages. 
Alcohol is not something evil in itself. 
_ Catholic teaching regards it as almost 
a blasphemy to assert such a thing, 
since the founder of Christianity, Christ 
Himself, saw fit to change water into 
wine at the wedding feast of Cana. 
Moreover, in instituting the supreme 
sacrifice of the New Testament at the 
Last Supper, that sacrifice which is 
known among Catholics as the Mass, 
it was wine He made use of as one of 
the elements to be offered up and con- 
secrated. Wine is one of God’s creatures, 
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as is any other potable alcoholic drink, 
and the moderate use of it has God’s 
blessing upon it. 

It is the immodcrate use of alcohol 
which is wrong, just as the immoderate 
use of any good thing is wrong. This 
again is the teaching of common sense. 
Ice cream is a nourishing food, and 
certainly it is not sinful to make use 
of it, but if a man were to gorge him- 
self on ice cream to the point of nausea, 
he would be abusing one of God’s gifts. 
So also in regard to alcohol; it is not 
evil in itself, but if a man partakes of 
it to the point of impairing his reason 
or injuring his family, he is committing 
a sin, not because the drink itself is 
sinful, but because the immoderate use 
of it is wrong. 

The Catholic church is well aware 
of the problem of drunkenness, and has 
done a great deal in her own way to 
counteract it. Anyone who wishes an 
example of that work has only to study 
the crusade of Father Matthew, the 
famous Irish Dominican, who by his 
preaching lifted hundreds of thousands 
out of the depths of this particular 
degradation. The church is well aware 
that drunkenness is a particular prob- 
lem in our own country, where, it is 
said, there are some 800,000 chronic 
alcoholics—men and women who can- 
not drink at all without drinking too 
much. For them as individuals, total 
abstinence is the only cure, but their 
abstinence must come as a decision of 
their own free will. 

The Catholic attitude towards drink- 
ing and drunkenness might be summed 
up in these principles: 

1. Temperance is a virtue binding 
upon all men, and temperance means 
using even good things with moderation. 
A well-adjusted Christian will apply 
the virtue of temperance particularly 
in regard to the use of alcohol in any 
form, because here it is rather easy to 
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be guilty of excess. 

2. For some—all those in the chronic 
alcoholic group—and those in danger of 
becoming alcoholics—the only solution 
to their problem is total abstinence from 
alcohol in any form and at all times. 
For the chronic alcoholic, as has been 
well stated, one drink is too much, and 
ten drinks are not enough. But this 
total abstinence, as we have said, must 
be arrived at by a decision of his own 
free will, not by a mandate imposed 
from the outside. The chronic alcoholic 
must be brought first to the point where 
he admits his weakness, and then him- 
self takes the resolution to remedy it 
by total abstinence. 

The Catholic church has much to 
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offer in helping him to make and keep 
that resolution. She offers him the aid 
of the Sacraments, to be frequently re- 
ceived, and prayer, for by these means 
his own feeble efforts are supplemented 
by God’s powerful grace. 

The Catholic church has, moreover, 
her Temperance Societies, which seek 
to interest individuals in the merits of 
self-denial in this matter of drinking, 
and the membership in these societies is 
much larger than is commonly known. 
She is also much interested in the or- 
ganization known as Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, the principles of which are based 
on the same common sense we have 
tried to expound in this article. 





Tribute to Genius 


A Catholic person of some prominence died, and many reporters were 
present at the funeral Mass in the interest of their papers. One reporter who 
was a pagan turned to another reporter who was a Catholic and asked him 


for an explanation of what was going on up there at the altar, meaning, of 
course, the Mass. 


The Catholic reporter brought the enquirer over to the table on which lay 
the usual array of lost and found articles. He picked up one of the prayer 
books, opened it at the Canon of the Mass, and gave it to his confrere. “These 
are the prayers the priest is saying,” he said. “Read them.” 


The pagan had never read or even heard of these prayers before, although 
he lived in a city wherein there were at least a hundred Catholic churches. 
He thought that they were nice. In the account of the funeral that he wrote 
later on, he quoted them generously, but in such a way as to give the impres- 
sion that the priest made them up as he went along. “Amongst other things 
the priest had this to say.” And then a long excerpt from the Canon. 


The editor of the paper read the account. Never before had he read senti- 
ments that were so beautiful. So it was with the men who give a prize each 
year to the reporter who writes the most original story. They awarded the 
prize this year to the reporter of the funeral. 


All these men were educated in universities. But not one, apparently, re- 
alized that the Canon of the Mass was hundreds of years old. They thought 
that it was quite original, in fact so original that the one who conceived it 
(perhaps the priest who said the Mass) should be the instrument of a prize 
for the one who reported it. 
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Robert Hutchins, Chancellor of Chicago 
University, has contributed tremendously 
to the popular rejection of the monogamy 
or indissolubility of marriage by his own 
recent divorce and re-marriage. This is not 
only because Hutchins is a national figure 
in education, nor only because he had 
attained to great popularity among his 
students. By his re-marriage he has shocked 
the world that admires him into what will 
surely be a more easy-going attitude to- 
ward divorce and re-marriage (if that be 
possible), because he has always stood so 
firmly and uncompromisingly for principles 
against expediency, and for the principles 
of the great Catholic philosopher, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. So devoted has been his 
championship of the greatest non-com- 
promiser of Christian history and philosophy 
that Chicago University became a nursery 
of Catholic converts. His office, according 
to a recent story on him in Time, was 
dubbed by students, notorious for their 
ability to combine blasphemy with rever- 
ence, “God’s office”, and he himself was 
referred to as “St. Robert of the Midway”. 
Chicago University became famous under 
him as the seat of “a return to the Middle 
Ages”; and a new song was thought by 
many to represent best the spirit of the 
institution: “Should Old Aquinas Be For- 
got”. It was not uncommon to hear people, 
who had heard Hutchins speak, or who 
had read his articles and statements, make 
the remark: “When is Hutchins going to 
follow through and actually become a 
Catholic?” 


e 
The question is now answered, and the 


answer will have a more profound effect on 
thousands of people than any one man 
should be capable of wielding. Hutchins 
can hardly become a Catholic, so long as 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


he lives with his second wife (assuming 
that his first marriage was a valid Christian 
one), and his continued teaching and 
preaching of Thomistic philosophy will 
henceforth constitute, more than ever, a 
comforting sop to those who have believed 
all along that you could separate the world 
of thought from the world of personal 
action. This must be galling to the great 
Hutchins. He has always been one to poke 
holes in the sophistries and inconsistencies 
of others. He has said a hundred times, in 
one way or another, that pragmatism is 
intellectual prostitution, that principles are 
the only truly incorruptible things; that 
thought comes before action and must 
rule it; that St. Thomas Aquinas had the 
most realistic and verifiable of all world 
views. He has surely read, to himself and 
to others, Article V under Question LXII 
of the Third Book of the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas, which raises the ques- 
tion: “Whether after divorce a man may 
marry another woman?” He is, beyond 
doubt, acquainted with the four reasons 
St. Thomas set down as falsely seeming to 
give the divorced man a right to a second 
marriage; and he could probably quote by 
heart the crashing answer that the great 
philosopher gave to these reasons: “But I 
respond that nothing that ever happens 
subsequent to a true marriage can dis- 
solve it,” and the proofs of the response. 
He knows too how this one practical ques- 
tion and answer fit into the whole scheme 
of the philosophy and theology of St. 
Thomas, so that, to take it out, would 
weaken the strength of the whole. 


It is true that teste are many explana- 
tions that an informed Catholic, to say 
nothing of a St. Thomas himself, could 
give of the action of Robert Hutchins. For 
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all his convictions of the oneness of truth, 
the importance of principles, the rightness 
of Thomism, he was a man living without 
grace; a man who never did think quite 
through, with St. Thomas, from the veri- 
ties of the natural order to the necessity 
and importance of the supernatural. He 
was a man who was always in the ante- 
chamber of the full truth. The light in that 
ante-chamber looked brilliant to him, and 
he made it look thus to others, only in 
contrast to the darkness outside; he never 
seemed to realize that there was a bril- 
liance outshining all his dreams just be- 
yond the next door. Or perhaps he did 
realize it, yet feared what most men of 
prominence and worldly fame fear as the 
price that must be paid for full submission 
to truth and to Christ: the quasi-obscurity 
into which the sophisticated world would 
relegate him after conversion; or the bend- 
ing of his will to an authority, even though 
unshakably established in reason and 
revelation, outside his own brilliant mind; 
or even the loss of a position from which 
he could speak down to others somewhat 
as a Pope. St. Thomas himself states that 
there are only two reasons why the human 
mind does not embrace the truth: one is 
because it is deprived or deprives itself of 
the evidence for the truth; the other is 
because the passions induce the will to turn 
aside from the truth. Of course the grace 
of God is always needed, but for him who 
does what he can it is always present. 
But despite all the possible explanations 
of why Hutchins went so far with the 
truth and fell so short of the whole truth, 
it was always good to know that he had 
gone so far; it could always be a petition 
in one’s prayers that, both for his own sake 
and for the sake of others whom he influ- 
enced, he would some day surmount the 
obstacles and break out into the dazzling 
splendor of the full truth. But now comes 
this long, backward step; this renunciation 
of the whole brave battle against expedi- 
ency; this human compromise with the 


adoration of the flesh which is the modern 
concomitant of the denial of the spirit and 
of the abjuration of the primacy of the 
mind! 
® 

Many will take heart in their weakness 
from this surrender of a great mind. The 
little people who feed big and rebellious 
thoughts to littler people will feel that they 
too are great philosophers, since a great 
philosopher was not above accepting the 
kind of advice they give. Little people 
like Dorothy Dix, the sentimental sage 
of the common man and woman. In a recent 
column someone asked Miss Dix whether 
it was not wrong for a man to keep com- 
pany with a married woman separated 
from her husband. Of course not, answered 
Miss Dix in effect, because “when a woman 
has been separated from her husband for 
three years, she automatically takes on the 
status of a divorcee, and there is no reason 
why any man should not pay her attention 
if he wishes to.” No reason indeed! No 
reason except the law of nature, the voice 
of God, the good of all society, and the 
curse of promiscuity. But there is no reason 
why a man should not court a married 
woman that a great thinker like Robert 
Hutchins can now give, for all his erudite 
knowledge of the natural law, the inflex- 
ibility of principles, and the curse of oppor- 
tunism, since he himself could not rise 
above the pap peddled by a Dorothy Dix. 
Thus an incongruous and ludicrous alliance 
of thought between Dr. Robert Hutchins 
and Dorothy Dix is effected; and the one 
becomes the intellectual champion of the 
other. 

e 

Someone is apt to write to the Bystander 
deploring this making an issue out of some- 
thing that is the private affair of an indi- 
vidual man. Two things would be forgotten 
by such a deplorer: first, that the marriage, 
valid or invalid in the sight of God, of a 
public figure, is never a private affair. It 
makes the front pages of the newspapers; 
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it is entered into their record in “Who’s 
Who”; it stands as an example that exer- 
cises influence over the minds and wills 
of others. If it is good example, it should 
be praised in the same public manner in 
which it is announced; if it is bad example, 
the evidence for its badness should be given 
as much publicity as the deed. The second 
thing forgotten by one who objects to this 
analysis is the fact that this particular 
instance of divorce and remarriage bears a 
special feature, viz., it is that of a man who 


had closely identified himself with Thom- 
istic philosophy, which stands before the 
world as reason’s incontrovertible support 
for the Christian and Catholic religion. 
Thus his example becomes a powerful sup- 
port of the thousands of obscure people 
who have already learned to make arbitrary 
and contradictory distinctions between be- 
lieving and doing, between principle and 
action, between intellectual conviction and 
moral conduct. It is by such distinctions 
that human beings are destroyed. 


Manila 
She is torn, ploughed up, 
full of mud, full of sweat, 
and she stares, her unhappiness lingering yet, 
through the masked brown eyes 
of her people. 
There is no home for her Christ on the streets; 
no cloister, no steeple. 
She is a city that beautiful was, 
and she shall rise from the dead; 
the glory of them who break not faith 
when they die on the cross. 
All the great bodies of handsome buildings 
Are dismembered and bruised, 
the sorrowful trees that 
wept to their roots are brittle and burned. 
The sky is not dressed with 
the wings of birds where the bomber cruised. 
The great green umbrellas of 
innocent palms were chewed and churned. 
But I see a gay ghost who prophecies 
a new Manila, Pearl of the East, 
astir in her broken roads, 
students and merchants, women and men, 
old vendors squatting like toads. 
The hammer, the rivet, the steel, the cement, 
all ringing with island songs, 
and the little bright bodies 
of brown women and men 
forgetting innumerable wrongs. 

J. Duyn 
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Competition in Reverse 

St. Vincent Ferrer, the great Spanish 
missionary, in one of his sermons on 
greed, illustrated his point with the fol- 
lowing apt little anecdote: 

Two merchants were of great stand- 
ing in a certain city, when a famine 
suddenly descended upon the place, and 
both of them were reduced to paupers. 

In their sore distress they both went 
and appealed to the king of the land, 
who promised to give them some wheat, 
if they would each present a formal 
appeal; but on this condition, that the 
second to speak would be given twice 
as much wheat as the first. 

“Now,” said the king, “let me hear 
your appeal.” 

“But sire,” cried one of the men, “Do 
you mean that if I ask for a bushel of 
wheat, my rival will get two?” 

“Precisely,” said the king. 

Thereupon both men were silent, and 
went away empty-handed, because in 
their greed neither was willing to give 
the advantage to the other. 


Prepared 

In the memoirs of the famous mis- 
sionary of the midwest, Father Mazzu- 
chelli, there is an interesting account 
of a visit made by Bishop Fenwick of 
Cincinnati to Father Mazzuchelli in the 
year 1832. 

As soon as the bishop had arrived, 
the priest saw that he was extremely 
sad and downcast, and it was not long 
before he learned the reason. The bishop 
had a strong presentiment of his ap- 
proaching death. It was not death so 
much that he feared, as it was the 
judgment he would have to render to 
God. God, it seems, was trying the 
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soul of his noble servant by allowing 
him to pass through the valley of the 
shadow. 

Bishop Fenwick confided 
priest, and told him of his fears. 

“My episcopate has been empty,” he 
said. “My diocese has been badly gov- 
erned. I do not know what answer I 
shall be able to give to Christ when He 
questions me on my stewardship.” 

Father Mazzuchelli consoled him as 
best he could. 

“You have always had an upright in- 
tention,” he said, “and do not forget 
that the mercy of Christ is sufficient to 
cover all our faults and failings.” 

The bishop made a most sincere con- 
fession of his life, and then departed on 
the long journey back to Cincinnati. 
But his presentiment had been well- 
founded. He never reached that city, 
but died in Canton, Ohio, on the way. 


Fair Lady's Formula 

The Catholic Young People’s Friend 
tells of an old lady who managed to 
retain an appearance much younger 
than her years, with a bright eye and a 
smooth, healthful skin although her age 
was over seventy. She was once asked 
how she contrived to hold her physical 
charm so long. This was her reply: 

“TI know how to forget disagreeable 
things. 

“T tried to master the art of saying 
pleasant things. 

“T did not expect too much of my 
friends. 

“T kept my nerves well in hand and 
did not allow them to bore other people. 

“T tried to retain the illusions of my 
youth, and didn’t allow myself to be- 
lieve every man a liar and every woman 
spiteful.” 


in the 
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How to Get Started 

The arrival of New Year’s Day is 
not, of itself, too powerful an inspira- 
tion for changing and bettering one’s 
life. Too many make it an occasion for 
thoughtless “whoopee”. Too many others 
consider it merely customary and fash- 
ionable to make a few resolutions for 
the New Year, and just as customary 
and fashionable to drop them after a 
few days or a few weeks. 

What is needed, for any sort of con- 
version or change of one’s moral and 
spiritual stature, is motivation. Human 
nature is capable of any degree of 
heroism and holiness, if it is sufficiently 
fortified with motivation. The mere 
passage from December 31 of one year 
to January 1 of the next does not pro- 
vide a very vital form of motivation. 

Here are some suggestions that will 
make conversion, in the sense of turn- 
ing from any evil, negative or positive, 
toward good, possible and even easy: 

1. Determine that, at the first oppor- 
tunity during 1950, you will make a 
parish mission. The opportunity will 
be made available to almost anyone 
who lives in a large city. There may be 
no parish mission in y@ur own church, 
but somewhere in the city, one will be 
announced and held. At any sacrifice, 
make that mission. Its meditations will 
be just what you need to make you re- 
alize how important it is to live for God 
and your soul and eternity. They will 
provide enough motivation for any 
change in your life. 

2. Determine that during 1950 you 
will, if at all possible, make a closed 
retreat. It is agreed on all sides, and 
especially among those who have made 
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retreats, that the most effective way of 
bettering yourself spiritually and mor- 
ally is by making a retreat, because 
this provides you with the kind of 
motivation you need. 

3. Determine that during 1950, even 
if you cannot make a mission or a closed 
retreat, you will adopt the practice of 
making a meditation at regular inter- 
vals, let us say, at least once a week. 
This merely means kneeling or sitting 
down with a good spiritual book, if pos- 
sible in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, reading slowly, pausing for 
frequent prayers, and trying to apply 
what you read to your daily life. 

If you are looking for a worthwhile 
suggestion for this new year, take one 
or all of these three. All other important 
resolutions for you will flow from 
these three. 


Generous America? 

Recently quite a celebration was held 
in New York to mark the entrance of 
the 100,000th “displaced person” into 
the haven of America. This lucky indi- 
vidual was met at the pier by smiling, 
hand-shaking officials, a roaring brass 
band, and, of course, speeches. 

We do not think that the occasion 
called for a very large celebration. One 
hundred thousand D. P.’s represent just 
five per cent of all the homeless people 
of Europe who have up to now been 
taken in by kindly nations. Imagine 
America, with its seemingly endless 
reaches of open space, with its govern- 
ment having to send notices to farmers 
ordering that they limit their planting 
of certain grains because of surpluses, 
with its reputation for extending a hand 
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to anybody in need, crowing over the 
- acceptance of five per cent of the last 
war’s victims of oppression and perse- 
cution! 

That this is all we have done so far 
is not, we are sure, the fault of Ameri- 
cans in general. It is the crime of a few 
politicians with strongly nationalistic 
tendencies, who have listened too at- 
tentively to the selfish and unChristian 
views of those who were afraid that it 
would be unpleasant and messy to have 
too many “foreigners” in our midst. 

There is room, and there is work, 
and there is a living, for a million 
D. P.’s in America. And 99 per cent of 
them will become good citizens of the 
land of democracy, and their sons and 
daughters will be even better. We hope 
that a sense of shame over our niggard- 
liness up to now will move Congress to 
open much more widely the doors of 
America this year. Nothing could bring 
the nation greater rewards from God. 


Who Gets a Vote? 

Two southern states voted, last No- 
vember, on the question of removing 
their poll-taxes as a requirement for 
voting. In both cases, a poll-tax pre- 
vented many people from voting on the 
issue of poll-taxes. 

But the framers of the referendum 
protected the vaunted “right” of a state 
to decide who shall vote or not vote 
pretty well, even against the event- 
uality that the people might vote to 
repeal all poll-taxes. They slipped a 
clause into the referendum according 
to which anyone who voted to repeal the 
poll-tax, at the same time voted to grant 
the state indefinite authority to set up 
other conditions for voting. 

Thus, if the citizens repealed their 
poll-tax laws, they might find them- 
selves excluded from the polls because 
they didn’t know Greek, or didn’t own a 
car, or had false teeth, or didn’t have 


two shirts. Eventually, the voting priv- 
ilege could have been limited, by such 
a measure, to half a dozen politicians. 

That is why, no doubt, in both cases 
the referendum to repeal poll-taxes was 
defeated. Even good Americans who 
didn’t like poll-taxes in their states, 
wanted much less to give politicians 
authority to lay down other conditions 
for voting. Fiascos like this must pro- 
mote democracy in the long run. The 
majority of Americans cannot be so 
dumb as some of their leaders think 
they are. 


Formula for Happiness 

A country doctor in Monroe, Wis- 
consin, according to a United Press 
dispatch, has attracted national atten- 
tion by presenting first over Radio Sta- 
tion WHA in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
then in frequent quotes and reproduced 
copies of the speech, eight rules for hap- 


piness. In brief, they are: 


Don’t look for trouble. 

Learn to like work. 

Have a hobby. 

Learn to like people. 

Learn to be satisfied. 

Learn to accept adversity. 

Learn to say the human, cheerful 
thing. 

Learn to meet your problems with 
decision. 


We have not seen the doctor’s ampli- 
fication of these cryptic points, but we 
feel sure that he must have made the 
point we are making here. These rules 
are excellent, practical, effective, on one 
condition, and that is that people know 
where they are going in life and how to 
get there. 

For example, you cannot get much 
happiness out of accepting adversity 
unless you are fully convinced that 
there is an important, personal purpose 
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that adversity can serve. If you are 
aware that your goal in life is heaven, 
and that anything that helps you to 
reach it is good, you can be happy in 
the midst of adversity because it can 
speed you toward that goal. If, how- 
ever, you know of no goal in life beyond 
this earth, every adversity is an un- 
mitigated evil: it is depriving you of the 
only kind of joy you know anything 
about. 

Similarly, you won’t find happiness in 
liking people and being cheerful with 
them, unless you have a better motive 
for charity than merely wanting to get 
along with others. There are too many 
people in the world whom it’s hard to 
have fun liking, if you don’t see any- 
thing beyond their uncouth habits, 
their unlovely sins, and their ugly 
egotism. Only if you see their souls, 
and the value of these in the eyes of 
God, and the importance of helping 
them love God and reach heaven, can 
you enjoy liking everybody. 

So, too, with liking work. If you 
see in it a plan of God for you, and 
a means of earning heaven, you’ve got 
what it takes to like work. But if your 
job is punching a typewriter, or tending 
a drop-forge, or stamping pie-tins out of 
aluminum, and you are unconscious of 
God’s plan for your life, you are going 
to hate work, and there is nobody who 
will be able to do anything about it. 
All rules for happiness, therefore, come 
back to one. Know what God’s plan 
and purpose for your life is, and how 
His Providence makes everything in 
your life a means to fulfill it, and you 
will be happy. 


Cough All You Want 

Hypocrisy is an unlovely trait which 
manifests itself in almost every depart- 
ment of human endeavor, thus being in 
itself an outstanding argument for the 
reality of original sin. In the field of 
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advertising, of course, hypocrisy reaches 
its most luxuriant growth, and seldom 
has there been a more lush individual 
specimen than that currently being 
nurtured by the makers of Old Gold 
cigarettes. 

Anyone who follows the advertise- 
ments (and how can anyone not born 
blind and deaf refrain from doing so) 
knows that the Old Gold people lately 
have been playing upon a new approach 
to the smoking public. “A treat instead 
of a treatment,” is the new motto, re- 
peated and elaborated in a hundred 
different ways by radio, television and 
the press. “Old Gold makes no medical 
claims,” the manufacturers modestly 
contend; ‘Old God doesn’t pretend to 
protect your T-zone or make your throat 
less irritated. All we are interested in 
is giving you enjoyment.” 

All this, as you might suppose, is 
directed against the advertisements of 
Old Gold’s leading competitors in the 
field, who have been insisting that doc- 
tors, dentists and chiropractors are en- 
thusiastic about the beneficial results 
of smoking some particular brand of 
cigarette. 

The Old Gold people might really 
have something in this new line they 
have taken—if we could be sure of 
their sincerity. However, we seem to 
remember that they themselves were 
singing a different tune just a short 
time back. Wasn’t it Old Gold that 
proudly boasted: “Not a cough in a 
carload!” First Old Gold prevents 
coughs. Now it seems there has been 
a change of heart. Old Golds may make 
you cough like a consumptive, but at 
least you will enjoy smoking them. 

See what we mean about hypocrisy? 


Nose-Biting 

The story was related in some of the 
papers recently that a young man, in hot 
chagrin over the continued opposition 
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of his prospective mother-in-law to the 
proposed marriage between himself and 
the woman’s daughter, called on her 
(the prospective mother-in-law) one 
day, and after saluting her urbanely, 
leaned towards her as though to kiss 
her, but instead took her nose between 
his teeth and bit it off. Allowing the 
nose to drop on the floor, he left the 
house without so much as a word of 
apology or sorrow for his burst of 
anger. 

Needless to say, there was no marriage. 
On the contrary there was a meeting 
with the police. Justice took its course. 

The piece in the paper was short, no 
more than a few lines. But it carried 
two valuable lessons. Attention, chil- 
dren. 

The first lesson is directed to young 
people contemplating marriage. The 
courting one can never be too careful 
in finding out ahead of time what the 
courted one is really like inside the 
mind and heart and soul. And the same 
holds for the courted one in regard to 
the courting one. 

It is not hard to affect a gentlemanly 
or ladylike exterior for a few months, 
guarding and hiding carefully tenden- 
cies to bite off noses, practice birth- 
control, drink heavily and oppose the 
practice of religion. It is only by close 
observation, level-headed thinking, and 
cautious waiting, that a boy can diag- 
nose correctly the kind of girl his girl is, 
and vice versa. The advice of others 
helps in analyzing character too. Parents 
are sometimes smarter than they appear 
to be in the eyes of their sons and 
daughters. 

Imagine the predicament the young 
lady would have been in if she had 
married the young man of the news 
item without finding out how he felt 
about noses. He might have spared 
his mother-in-law’s nose; but he might 
not have spared his wife’s. Her nose 


never would be safe as long as they 
were married. Fortunately, the com- 
pulsion was driven to the surface be- 
fore it was too late. If the young lady 
were endowed with some wisdom, she 
would have discovered the true nature 
of her intended husband even though 
he did not resort to such drastic meas- 
ures against his prospective mother-in- 
law. And never would she have consent- 
ed to be his wife. 


So all young people should act while 
preparing for marriage. 

The second lesson is pointed directly 
to mother-in-laws. Let these people un- 
derstand from the story of the lost nose 
that they are never safe in the company 
of their new son or daughter unless 
they have learned to mind their own 
business completely and unequivocally. 
Let them realize that even though they 
have gained a son, they have lost a 
daughter. And that is final. 


When a mother allows her daughter 
to go to the convent, she is not con- 
stantly interfering with the affairs of 
the superior of the convent in the in- 
terest of her daughter who has taken 
the veil. Why then should she interfere 
with a daughter who has taken a hus- 
band? One reason is because it is 
dangerous. 


If the prospective mother-in-law who 
lost her nose between the teeth of 
her prospective son-in-law succeeded 
through her sacrifice in establishing the 
truth, that although the flower of a new 
home is one that grows out of the soil 
of an old home, still it is a flower that 
has been cut off at the roots and now 
must flourish or die on its own, she 
has not lost her nose in vain. She has 
saved a thousand other noses as valu- 
able as her own. More than that, she 
has saved a thousand other homes. And 
even one home, if it is a good one, is 
more precious than a thousand noses. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


THE LAST THINGS 


3. The Antichrist (Cont.): 

Since the Antichrist will be an ac- 
complished magician, he will deceive the 
world with the aid of many false 
miracles, products, as St. Paul warns 
us, of his own genius and the coopera- 
tion of the devil: “He will come accord- 
ing to the working of Satan, in all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, 
and in all seduction of iniquity to them 
that perish.” (2 Thess. 2/9-10). His 
principal miracle, however, will consist 
in simulating death and resurrection. It 
is this of which St. John warns us in 
his Apocalypse, when he speaks of hav- 
ing seen one of the heads of the seven- 
headed beast slain and subsequently 
cured of its mortal wound: “And I saw 
one of his heads as it were slain to death: 
and his death’s wound was healed. And 
all the earth was in admiration after 
the beast.” (Apoc. 13/3). 

By such an imposture the companion 
of the Antichrist will seduce the peo- 
ple to adore him as God. The second 
beast, St. John continues, “has caused 
the earth and them that dwell therein, 
to adore the first beast, whose wound 
to death was healed.” (Apoc. 13/12). 
In speaking thus of the first beast, St. 
John describes the Antichrist, for ac- 
cording to the Saint, there will be a 
second beast, a companion of the Anti- 
christ’ and a false prophet who will 
endeavor to make him pass for God. 

Other false miracles of the Antichrist 
and his companion will consist in mak- 
ing fire come from heaven to earth, 
and through the intervention of the 
devil, in giving power to the image of 
Antichrist himself to speak. Of these 
signs St. John again speaks in the 
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Apocalypse: “And he did great signs, so 
that he made also fire to come down 
from heaven unto the earth in the sight 
of men ... And it was given him to 
give life to the image of the beast, and 
that the image of the beast should 
speak; and should cause that whosoever 
will not adore the image of the beast, 
should be slain.” (Apoc. 13/13-15). It 
is against such false miracles, impos- 
tures, acts of violence and persecution 
that Our Lord Himself warns the faith- 
ful, lest they be among the great num- 
ber of those who will apostatize at their 
sight: “For there shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, and shall 
show great signs and wonders, insomuch 
as to deceive (if possible) even the 
elect.” (Matt. 24/24). 

The principal occupation of the Anti- 
christ will consist in undermining the 
work of Jesus Christ, in teaching that 
He was not the true Messias, nor the 
Son of God, nor the Redeemer of man- 
kind. He will insist, therefore, that the 
religion, precepts and sacraments taught 
by Jesus Christ are but an imposture. 
These details are included in the fol- 
lowing words of the first epistle of St. 
John: “Who is a liar, but he who 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This 
is Antichrist, who denieth the Father 
and the Son.” (1 Jno. 2/22). 

The Antichrist will, moreover, demand 
that everyone bear in his hand and on 
his forehead the “character of the 
beast”, the official insignia of the Anti- 
christ. St. John remarks that, without 
this sign, or at least the name or the 
number of the Antichrist, no one will 
be able to buy or sell anything: “And 
he shall make all, both little and great, 
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rich and poor, freemen and bondmen, 
to have a character in their right hand, 
or on their foreheads. And that no man 
might buy or sell, but he that hath 
the character, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name.” (Apoc. 
13/16-17). What this character of the 
Antichrist will be is a matter of specu- 
lation. But whatever it may be, St. 
Ephrem remarks that, in being signed 
with it, the followers of Antichrist will 
formally renounce the sign of the Cross, 
for the devil knows full well that it is by 
this sign that he loses all his power. 

From further descriptions of the Anti- 
christ and his kingdom by Sts. John and 
Paul, scholars deduce that, after hav- 
ing subjected the kingdoms of Egypt, 
Lybia and Ethiopia by arms, he will 
subject to his rule seven other kings, 
who will become his allies. Thus he will 
become the sovereign ruler of the whole 
world. As to where he will establish 
his kingdom, theologians and other 
scholars have only been able to specu- 
late, some maintaining that it will be 
in Rome, others in Jerusalem, and still 
others in Babylon. 

To summarize, this persecution of the 
Antichrist will be the most violent that 
the Church has ever had to undergo. 
For, according to Our Lord Himself, 
“there shall be then great tribulation, 
such as hath not been from the begin- 
ning of the world until now, neither 
shall be. And unless those days had 
been shortened, no flesh should be 
saved: but for the sake of the elect 
those days shall be shortened.” 

It will be the purpose of the Anti- 
christ to deprive all Christians of the 
faith, making them adore himself as 
God. In places where he will not be 
able to effect this personally he. will 
have his statue erected, by his followers 


and especially by a false prophet. In-. 


terpreters of the Apocalypse of St. John 
maintain that this companion of the 


Antichrist will be an ecclesiastic, a reli- 
gious, or even a bishop, who will seduce 
countless people, and force the world 
to adore the statue of Antichrist. It is 
to be remembered, however, that not all 
will apostatize, but that many will re- 
main faithful. 

The prophet Daniel remarks that dur- 
ing this persecution which will last 
about three and a half years, the sacri- 
fice of the altar will be abolished. Hence, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass will not be 
celebrated during this time. The faith- 
ful, nevertheless, will assemble in secret 
places, for prayer and adoration, as 
well as for the private celebration of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, for accord- 
ing to interpreters, the prophecy of 
Daniel refers only to the public celebra- 
tion of the Mass. It is in the same sense 
that the passage of St. John, when he 
speaks of the woman, representing the 
Church, fleeing into the wilderness, is 
to be interpreted: “The woman fled into 
the wilderness, where she had a place 
prepared by God, that there they should 
feed her a thousand two hundred and 
sixty days.” (Apoc. 12/6). 

The death of the Antichrist will be 
as ignominious as his career was spec- 
tacular. It is described, figuratively, 
but vividly by St. John in his Apoc- 
alypse: “They came upon the breadth 
of the earth, and encompassed the camp 
of the saints, and the beloved city. And 
there came down fire from God out of 
heaven, and devoured them; and the 
devil, who seduced them, was cast into 
the pool of fire and brimstone, where 
both the beast and the false prophet 
shall be tormented day and night for- 
ever and ever.” (Apoc. 20/8-10). 

Shortly after the death of the Anti- 
christ, will occur the end of the world 
and the universal judgment. These, 
however, will be preceded by a short 
period of great peace for the Church 
on earth. 








Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


MOST REV. FRANCIS J. HAAS, D.D., 1889- 
Catholic Sociologist 


I. Life: 

Francis Joseph Haas was born in Racine, 
Wisconsin, on March 18, 1889, the son of 
Peter F. and Mary L. O’Day Haas. His early 
education was obtained in the Racine 
schools. In 1904 he entered St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, and was ordained on 
June 11, 1913. After ordination began his 
long association with St. Francis: from 
1915 to 1919 as professor of English; from 
1922 to 1931 as professor of sociology; from 
1935 to 1937 as Rector. His first absence 
from St. Francis was spent in postgradu- 
ate work in sociology under the brilliant 
leadership of Monsignor John A. Ryan and 
the other professors at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. In 1931 Father Haas was called 
to direct the National Catholic School of 
Social Service in Washington. After the 
two years as Rector of his alma mater, 
Monsignor Haas returned to the Catholic 
University as Dean of the School of Social 
Science. From the time of his ordination 
he was actively interested in the problems 
of labor, and he did much for labor rela- 
tions in the Milwaukee area. Under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Monsignor Haas became a 
national figure, serving on the National 
Labor Relations Board and other govern- 
mental agencies. On November 18, 1943, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Grand Rapids 
in the cathedral church of St. Andrew. The 
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press of episcopal duties has not prevented 
Bishop Haas from retaining his interest in 
labor problems. 


Il. Writings: 

Bishop Haas’s interest in labor stems 
from the teaching and example of Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, Monsignor John 
O’Grady and Monsignor Kerby. He has en- 
deavored to apply the doctrine of the 
social encyclicals to modern American con- 
ditions in a series of articles, pamphlets and 
two books. His busy life has not left too 
much time for the composition of larger 
works, 


III. The Book: 

Man and Society, published in 1930, is 
of more general appeal than his earlier 
book, Shop Collective Bargaining. This 
book is a treatise in fundamental sociology 
that begins with a thorough analysis of the 
nature of man and then considers man’s 
relations to the various societies in which 
he lives. Bishop Haas furnishes a good 
philosophical background for the evalua- 
tion of current problems, and his wealth of 
factual knowledge serves to illustrate the 
ageless principles. A good survey and intro- 
duction to sociology can be obtained by 
reading Man and Society. 
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JANUARY BOOK REVIEWS 


New Catechetical Course 
My Catholic Faith by Bishop Louis La 

Ravoire Morrow. 415 pp. Kenosha: My 

Mission House. $3.00. 

Bishop Morrow, the zealous Bishop of 
Krishnagar, India, has just issued the last 
volume in “My Religion Series”. My Cath- 
olic Faith is a text for high school and 
college religion classes. The traditional divi- 
sion into the Creed, Commandments and 
Sacraments is followed by the author. 

But this is not just another of the many 
books on the catechism; it is one of the 
best ones that has come to our attention. 
It surprises by the thoroughness not only 
in the number of topics treated, but also 
in the discussion of each subject. An excel- 
lent treatise on the Church and the Mass 
gives additional value to this work. The 
question and answer method is used 
throughout the book, but full explanations 
are given to each question. Black and 
white drawings before each chapter high- 
light the matter treated. 

My Catholic Faith meets a real need in 
Catholic education—the necessity of gradu- 
ating intelligent and practical Catholic 
young men and women from our schools. 
Preachers and catechists will welcome the 
work of Bishop Morrow. 


John McCormack 
I Hear You Calling Me. By Lily McCor- 
mack. 201 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.75. 

Lovers of music will remember that the 
title of this book is a song long associated 
with the great Irish tenor, John McCor- 
mack. This appropriate phrase has been 
selected by his wife, Lily, for her personal 
memoirs of her famous husband. 

It is the story of the love of John and 
Lily that began at their first meeting 
when both were caught looking back at 
each other. Lily herself had quite a repu- 
tation as a singer—she was featured in the 


Trish Village at the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis—but she relinquished the possibility 
of a personal career to assist John in his. 
She tells us that it was the replaying of 
a recorded duet that she and John made 
that decided her to abandon professional 
singing. This love launched the McCor- 
macks on a triumphal tour of the world, 
as John was acclaimed wherever he went. 

I Hear You Calling Me is the record of 
the lovable genius whose life was centered 
around his faith, music, family and friends. 
His faith directed his entire life; for ex- 
ample, the rosary never left his hand in the 
last minutes in his dressing room before 
a stage appearance. The greatest honor he 
received was the papal countship, and he 
never lost his childlike fascination for the 
knightly dress of his rank. Despite his 
genius, McCormack devoted each morning 
to practice. It was a very wise move when 
he left the opera for the concert stage, for 
through that his voice was carried to many 
who would never have known that beautiful 
gift of God. 

John McCormack lives again in the lov- 
ing remembrances of Lily and she is to be 
thanked for making a permanent record of 
her husband. A complete list of the records 
made by the Irish tenor is a valuable appen- 
dix that will send many McCormack fans 
hurrying to secure some favorite song not 
in their collection. The words of John with 
which Lily closes her memoir summarize 
the contents of this book: “I live again the 
days and evenings of my long career. I 
dream at night of operas and concerts in 
which I had my share of success. Now, like 
the old Irish Minstrels, I have hung up 
my harp because my songs are all sung.” 


The Mass 
The Canon of the Mass. By Rev. Jerome 
Gassner, OS.B. 404 pp. St. Louis; B. 
Herder Co. $5.00. 
Many years of study are reflected in the 











scholarly work of Father Gassner, the 
learned Benedictine. The Canon of the 
Mass is a study of the history, theology 
and art of the most important part of the 
Mass. Since the Canon arrived at its pres- 
ent unchangeable form through a process 
of development, the author uses history 
to explain the meaning of the essential 
part of the Mass. After a study of the pro- 
nouncements of the Council of Trent on the 
Canon, the doctrinal contents of the Canon 
and the Scriptural background, the rest of 
the work is devoted to a detailed explana- 
tion of the various parts of the Canon. 
This is a scholarly, yet readable work that 
students of the Mass will value highly. An 
index adds to the usefulness of the book. 
Father Flanagan 
Father Flanagan of Boys Town. By Fulton 

Oursler and Will Oursler. 302 pp. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 

$3.00. 

When Father Edward Flanagan died in 
Germany on May 15, 1948, it is doubtful 
if any citizen of our country was better 
known for his work and for the principles 
which underlay his life. 

This popular and easy-to-read biography 
of the Irish-born priest, written by the 
author of the best-selling Greatest Story 
Ever Told, presents in graphic form Father 
Flanagan’s achievements, his frustrations, 
and his final triumph over obstacles in put- 
ting on a firm basis that unique community 
of homeless boys known as Boys Town. 

Reading this book, one cannot but be 
struck by one fact—the tremendous strength 
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and impact of the human spirit when it is 
backed by an indomitable will. When 
Father Flanagan was preparing for the 
priesthood, he saw his ordination twice 
postponed because of ill health. In his work 
first for homeless men, and then (his life 
work) for boys with no family to care 
properly for them, it seemed that obstacles 
in his path only served to fire his determin- 
ation to achieve his ends. His indomitable 
spirit certainly marks him out, even apart 
from his successes as a great man. 

Mr. Oursler and his son (the co-author) 
tell their story mainly by way of anecdotes 
and incidents, and the book carries one for- 
ward by its easy journalistic style. 

For those engaged in work for boys, and 
for all who are interested in what Provi- 
dence permitted this great and generous 
man to accomplish, we recommend this 
volume very highly. 

Nostalgic Novel 
Days Beyond Recall. By Roger B. Dooley. 

446 pp. Milwaukee. Bruce Publishing 

Co. $3.50. 

The author of the promising first work, 
Less Than the Angels, has written his second 
novel. It is a story of the old Irish first 
ward in Buffalo in the days before the first 
world war. All the grandeur and sordid- 
ness found in the various ramifications of 
the Irish relationships are found in the 
rambling pages of the novel. The principal 
characters are three dimensional and the 
dialogue is not stilted. In other words, 
Days Beyond Recall is better than the 
usual Catholic novel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO.: Like Lesser 
Gods. By Mari Tomasi; Saints for Home 
and School. By Thomas Melady; The 
Right of the Bow. By James Meagher; 
Struggle Our Destiny. By Rev. William 
Tobin. 

. BRUCE HUMPHRIES: A Harvest of the 
Years. By Charles J. Quirk, S.J. 

GRAIL PRESS: The Man on Fire. By 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 
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B. HERDER CO.: The Mother of Our 
Savior and Our Interior Life. By Rev. 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.; Ser- 
mons for The Forty Hours Devotion. By 
Rev. John B. Pastorak. 

P. J. KENNEDY CO.: That All May Be 
One. By Mary Paula Williamson. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY PRESS: St. 
Thomas and the World State. By Robert 
M. Hutchins. 
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BEST SELLERS 






A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


I. Suitable for any reader: 


Stories of Our Century of Catholic 
Authors—Brunini 

Willa Cather on Writing—Cather 

Rogue’s March—Chapman 

Collected Letters of St. Therese of 
Lisieux— 

The Autobiography of Will Rogers. 
—Day 

Reproachfully Yours—Hasley 

Three Minutes A Day—Keller 

This I Do Believe—Lilienthal 

The Three Wishes of Jamie McRuin 
—O’Neal 

The Old Oaken Bucket—Partridge 

John Greenleaf Whittier—Pollard 

Saints Are Not Sad—Sheed 

Melville—Stone 

The Department of State—Stuart 

Like Lesser Gods—Tomasi 

Raising a Riot—Toombs 


II. Suitable for adults: 
A. Because style and contents too ad- 


vanced for adolescents: 

The Plum Tree—Chase 

The Conquerors—Costain 

The Shawdows Lengthen—de Cham- 
brun 

The Purple Shamrock—Dinneen 

Punishment Without Crime—Fine- 
berg 

Dante the Philosopher—Gilson 

The Way West—Guthrie 

Give Me Thy Vineyard—Howard 

Leap To Freedom—Kasenkina 

The Writer’s Notebook—Maugham 

This I Remember—Roosevelt 

Victory In My Hands—Russell 

Happily Ever After—Spence 

Medical Meeting—Walker 

The Doctor Wears Three Faces— 
Bard 

A Summer’s Tale—Brace 

West of the Hill—Carroll 

Encounter With Nothingness—Kuhn 


The Treasure of Naples—Marotta 
‘Hand Me a Crime—Russell 
The Crack in the Column—Weller 
Live With Lightning—Wilson 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate the book 

as a whole: 

Rowan Head—Ogilvie 

The Long Love—Sedges 

Killers Of the Dream—Smith 

The Passionate Journey—Stone 

Flames of Empire—Bourne 

Life Among the Doctors—de Kruif 

Stalin: a Political Biography—Deut- 
scher 

Jest What the Doctor Ordered— 
—Golden 

The Peaceable Kingdom—Kennelly 

A Sort of Saga—Mauldin 

The River Journey—Nathan 

Let Love Come Last—Caldwell 

The Chosen—Edwards 

Behind the Curtain—Gunther 

After the Storm—Hale 

The Question of Gregory—Janeway 

The Queen Bee—Lee 

Celeste—Marshall 

Revolt in San Marcos—North 

Pink Magic—Runbeck 

The Gamester—Sabatini 

The Egyptian—Waltari 


III, Suitable for only the discriminating 


reader: 
The Road Ahead—Flynn 
Male and Female—Mead 
Earth Abides—Stewart 


IV. Not recommended to any class of reader: 


My Old Kentucky Home—Paul 
Letters to My Son—Runes 

Divine Mistress—Slaughter 
Nausea—Sartre 

Why Jesus Died—van Paasen 
Prince of Egypt—Wilson 
Mary—Asch 

Place Called Estherville—Caldwell 





The street corner orator was anti-Irish. 
“Show me an Irishman,” he yelled, “and 
I'll show you a coward.” 

A big Irishman stepped forward inquir- 
ing, “What did you say?” 

The orator was frightened but held to 
his guns and repeated his remark. 

“I’m an Irishman,” said the big man as 
he clenched his fist. 

“And I’m a coward,” said the smart 
orator, and went on with his speech. 


ry 
All the girls tote little cases, 
Designed for making up their faces, 
I wish they had some other kinds, 
Designed for making up their minds. 
e : 
Dentist: “Stop waving your arms and 
making faces. I haven’t even touched your 
tooth.” 
Mrs. Brown: “I know you haven’t, but 
you’re standing on my corn.” 
e 
Customer: Why do you have magazines 
with stories of murders, mysteries, and 
ghosts on that table there? 
Barber: Well, the customers’ hair stands 
on end and that makes it easier to cut. 


e 

Years ago, when Mark Twain was do- 
ing his best to entertain his guests at a 
dinner party, a woman turned to the young 
daughter of the humorist and said: “Your 
father is a very funny man.” 

“Yes,” responded the child, “when we 
have company.” 

® 

The despondent old gentleman emerged 
from his club and climbed stiffly into a 
taxicab. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver, respect- 
fully. 

“Drive off a cliff,” replied the old gentle- 
man, “I’m committing suicide.” 


Lucid Intervals 


“T had a narrow escape last night!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Well, I woke up in the middle of the 
night and saw something white in my 
room. So I grabbed my gun and shot it. 
When I put on the light, I discovered it 
was my shirt.” 

“T don’t see what’s so narrow in that.” 

“Well, suppose I had forgotten to take 
off my shirt last night?” 


Joe, disconsolately ‘teeing out the win- 
dow, noticed a very large log floating down 
the river. He said: “Now that’s typically 
Washington.” 

Moe looked and said he couldn’t see 
anything unusual except that the log was 
pretty big. 

Joe said: “Yes, I know, but if you’ll look 
closely, you’ll notice that there are 100,000 
ants on that log and each one thinks he’s 
steering it.” 


Salesman: “Is Sula mother home, little 
boy?” 

Boy sitting on steps: “Yes, sir.” 

Salesman (after knocking several times) : 
“T thought you said you mother was at 
home?” 

Boy: “She is, but we don’t live here.” 


Lady (to tramp): Tf I thought you were 
honest, I’d let you go to the chicken house 
and gather eggs.” 

Tramp: “Lady, I wuz manager of a bath 
house for 15 years and never took a bath.” 


° 

A sign in front of a shoe repair shop pic- 
tured several styles of rubber heels, and 
a beautiful girl who was saying: “I’m in 
love with America’s Number 1 heel.” 
Underneath in small feminine handwriting, 
someone had added: “Too bad, sister! I 
married him.” 
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